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[From the New York Observer.] 


GLEANINGS AND REFECTIONS 
GREAT VALLEY. 


BY REV. DR HUMPHREY. 


The Great Valley —the Great Valley! —‘And 
who,’ quoth the first man that happens to cast 
his eye upon this article, ‘who that can shar- 
pen a goose quill, or pay for a steel pen, has 
not indited his marvels about the Great Valley, 
till the slightest allusion to it, makes every | 
body feel qualmish? But still, it is a very | 
great Valley; and is beyond all question, to| 
exert a mighty influence upon the destinies of 
this great nation, if not upon the world. Your 
first impression when you have got fairly into 
it, is that of vastness. It seems as if it were 
illimitable, so that even by the help of steam, 
you can hardly hope ever to get out of it. And 
you can never get the right feeling, by merely 
looking at the map. You must glide over its 
waters, day after day, and week after week— 
you must traverse its vast prairies and wilder- 
nesses, till even imagination tires, and then be 
told, that you have hardly entered upon your 
journey, before you. can take in the idea. 
Every thing is on a gigantic scale ; its rivers— 
its forests —its natural parks—its prairies — its 
corn fields—its alligators—its rattlesnakes— 
and its musquitoes. These last, it is said, in 
Missouri and Illinois, they do not allow to bite | 
at all, till they are three years old. I think, 
however, there must be some mistake about it; 
or if there is such a law, it is not very rigidly 
enforced. Whether they have ever got togeth- 
er, and voted to trample upon the law, like some 
other blood suckers of a larger growth, in one 
of the New England States, I did not learn— 
but rather think, frem my own observation and 
experience, that they have the good sense, to 
content themselves with biting slyly, wherever 
they can get a chance. 


IN THE 








AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL RESOURCES. 


I doubt whether these have ever been over- 
rated, either by the most enthusiastic resident, 
or traveller. It would hardly be safe, for any 
man, east of the mountains, who wishes to be 
thought sane and strictly veracious by his 
neighbors, to come back and speak of the depth 
and blackness of the soil, I will not say upon 
the alluvial bottoms, merely, but upon the up- 
land openings and prairies. I do not mean by 
this remark to represent, that there is no poor 
land at the west. It would be easy, no doubt, 
to find considerable tracts, or smaller patches 
of thin soil, in all the states. But in general, 
it is exceedingly rich and productive. When 
they «clit yuu; Gat vee oo EEE | 
than to find it from tWo to four feet deep, you 
ean hardly credit the statement till you see it 
actually turned up by the spade to satisfy your 
incredulity. They use no manure, even where 
their farms have been under cultivation for a 
long time; and they will tell you, that the land 
is rich enough without it. In some cases, corn 
or wheat is raised for five, or ten years, perhaps 
longer, on the same field, without allowing it 
to rest at all, or giving it any relief, by a rota- 
tion of crops. But this is bad husbandry, any 
where. Although nobody who sees it can 
doubt the extraordinary capabilities of the soil, 
nor deny, that in its virgin state it will ‘ bring 
forth by handfuls,’ without any other quicken- 
ing aid than the rain and the sunshine, still it 
wants, and would be grateful for an occasional 
dressing from the barn yard. In looking at 
more than one field of timothy, in Illinois, I 
could see the difference as plainly, where the 
cattle had been, as in one of our own meadows. 
The grass was much ranker and darker, than 
where no manure had fallen. And here I will 
venture to express my belief, that no soil in the 
world is so rich, as to retain its primeval fecun- 
dity, for a long series of years, without the aid 
of some kind of manure. However deep and 
inexhaustible its natural fertility may be, it 
gradually loses its leaven, if I may be indulged 
in the expression, and must have,something to 
warm and raise and pulverize it—something to 
develope the latent vivifying principle, whatev- 
er that may be, and restore to it the energy, | 
which time and over action, are sure, sooner or | 
later, to exhaust. ° 

In travelling through Illinois, from Quincy to 
Springfield, and thence to Chicago, by the way 
of Peoria and Ottawa, I did not notice a single 
swamp large or small; and I cannot recollect, 
that I saw an acre of really waste land in any 
one place. But suppose the whole state to con- 
tain a million of acres of such land, there are 
then no less than thirty-seven millions fit for 
cultivation ; and by far the greater part of it, of 
the very best quality. I have not a single 
doubt, that Illinois, alone, is capable of sustain- 
ing a population of twenty millions. Forty five 
bushels of corn to the acre, is less than an 
average crop; and with better cultivation it 
might easily be increased twenty percent. Put! 
fifteen millions of acres into corn, and then | 
multiply it by forty five, and see what it will| 
amount to. Put ten millions more into wheat, 
and estimate the average product at the very 
moderate quantity of twenty bushels to the 
acre, and it gives you 200,000,000 of bushels 
per annum. Then you have thirteen millions 
of acres left for rye, barley, hemp, farinaceous 
roots, grass, timber, &c. Would it be strange, 
if before the thousand years of the millenium 
shall have half rolled away, [linois, with such 
an extent of territory, and such a soil, should 
feed and clothe 30,000,000 of people? Mis- 
souri is nearly as large as Illinois, ang suppos- 
ing the curse of slavery to be removed, (as I 
am sure it will be,) is probably capable of cys. 
taining nearly as dense a population. Anq 
then, there are all the other great and fertile 
states of the valley, besides the immense unex. 
plored regions, perhaps epually feitile, upon the 
tributaries, and about the sources of the Mis- 

souri and the Mississippi. 

One of the reflections which forced itself up- 
on my mind in travelling through a little of the 
west, and having before my eyes, from day to 
day, proofs of its extraordinary fertility, and of 
the little labor which it requires to procure a 

















| it, degenerate, when planted down upon the fat 
valleys of the Sciota, the Wabash, or the IIli- 
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redundance of food, was, that these immense 
regions were intended and reserved chiefly for 
the millennium. The land is far too good for 
man, with those indolent and depraved propen- 
sities in full strength, by which he has been 
hitherto governed. Indeed, the two greatest 
objections to the west, in my judgment, are, 
that the land is too cheap and too productive. 
Taking human nature as it is, however indus- 
trious and virtuous emigrants from the scanty 
and rugged soil of New England may be, they 
must in general, without a miracle to prevent 





nois, where it is said you may go out any night 
of the summer, and by putting your ear dgwn 
close to the ground, hear the large potatoes 
grumbling at the little ones, and ordering them 
to move out of the way, and not crowd so. It 
is a law of our lapsed nature, not to work if 
we can help it. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
persons will throw off just about as much of 
the primitive curse as they can. If the labor 
of five days in a week is sufficient to support 
them, they will not work six. If they can live 
upon the produce of two days it is in vain to 
expect them to work three ; and if they could 
subsist comfortably in any other way, they 
would not work at all. Where the laziness of 
the boy has been counteracted by early habits of 
industry, and the man has spent many of the 
best years of his life gp hard labor, under that 
iren handed task master necessity, he may 











to moisten the soil with the sweat of his brow, 
from the mere love of action and regular em- 
ployment. But I was told over and over again, 
when I was passing over those rich lands of 
promise, that after a while, the great majority 
of the Yankees, as they call them, who had 
been most laborious at the east, relax and fall 
into the habits of their neighbors. Now if this 
is the case, even with the fathers, what can we 
expect from their children, but that they will 
be just as lazy as they can be —that is, as the 
soil and climate will allow; and if idle, then 
vicious, almost as a matter of course —for there 
never was a truer saying than that of ‘the an- 
cients,’ that ‘an idle man’s brain is the devil’s 
workshop !’ 

What then is the actual condition of a far- 
mer, who goes out with moderate means from 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire, and settles 
down upon a good section of land, wood and 
prairie, in Illinois? The first thing is, to 
fence as much of the prairie as he wants for 
immediate cultivation. The next is, to plough 
it; which, if he does not happen yet to have a 
sufficient team of his own, he can hire done for 
two dollars and a half or three dollars an acre. 


eee 
mer, he has only to follow the pand — 
the seed into every third furrow, to give him 
from fifteen to twenty five bushels the acre, 
without going into the field again till harvest 
time. I saw a great deal of corn, as I passed 
along, thus springing up between the furrows. 
The ploughing, however, must be delayed till 
the grass is quite green, otherwise it will turn 
and spring up through the sod, and you will 
lose your labor. The breaking up requires 
three or four strong yoke of oxen, and is done 
in this wise. The beam of the plough is fram- 
ed into an axle, and so guaged as to cut a fur- 
row about eighteen inches wide and four inches 
deep. The wheel that runs in the furrow is 
four inches larger in diameter than the other, 
so as to keep the bottom of the plough perfectly 
flat. Thus prepared and once put in motion, it 
requires no one to hold it, except where the 
sward is very deep and tough. I noticed one 
plough at least, going without hands, and I 
never saw a handsomer furrow cut in my life. 


\its history, by Obed M fi hich 
| carry his habits along with him, and continue|vscis wea? met as hes br 





It takes about two years for the turf to become | 
thoroughly pulverised, and then the land " 
tilled with as much ease as if it had been under 
cultivation a hundred years. One man, with 
two horses, will take care of forty acres of corn, 
as it requires no hoeing, and if the season is fa- 
vorable it will yield him 2000 bushels. With 
this he can fatten a great many swine, besides 
feeding a large stock of cattle through the win- 
ter. Wheat and all other grains may be rais- 
ed with about the same case. 

The open prairies serve him both for pastur- 
age and mowing, and the less he owns the bet- 
ter; because large tracts' will for a long time 
remain in common field, which he can have 
the use of, without paying taxes. A friend of 
mine has planted himself down on the margin 
of one of these prairies, where, as he told me, 
he could fatten five’ hundred or five thousand 
cattle if he hadthem. The young prairie grass 
is said to be exceedingly nutritious ; and I am 
sure I never saw cattle look finer in any of our 
white clover pastures. 

Now from this brief statement it must be ob- 
vious to every one, that a farmer favorably loca- 
ted at the west, can support his family by one 
half or one third of the labor which it would 
cost him in New England, and what will the 
majority do with so much spare time? Is it 
at all likely that they will be as virtuous, as 
happy, or even as thriving, as if they were up- 
on a poorer soil, and had to work every day? 
Suppose our Puritan fathers had found the in- 
exhaustible bottoms of Illinois, instead of the 
sands of Cape Cod, and the iron bound shores 
of Massachusetts Bay, when they first landed on 
this continent? Who would ever have heard 
of New England as she is, and of her hardy 
and enterprising sons everywhere, both on the 
land and the ocean? The first generation 
might have in some good degree retained their 
stern and inflexible virtues ; but how soon would 
their children have ‘ waxed fat and kicked, and 
forgotten the God that made them, and lightly 
esteemed the God of their salvation.’ 

This brings me back to the thought already 
thrown out, that the wise and beneficent Crea- 
tor intended to reserve the deep and inexhausti- 
ble fertility of the west, chiefly for the millenni- 
um, when the high moral and religious princi- 
ples of a vast population, will render it safe for 
them to be entrusted with such a territory. If 
I did not believe in that mighty renovation of 

the world, and that ‘the time draweth near,’ I 





fruitful land to which our children can emigrate. 
But although ‘the vision will certainly come, 
and will not tarry,’ it will in the mean time re- 
quire much greater efforts to keep up a health- 
ful moral and religious tone in the great valley, 
than if its agricultural and mineral resources 
were less by one half or two thirds than they 
are. 

From the very nature of the case, the miner- 
al and fossil resources of any country are more 
slowly developed than its agricultural. The 
geological surveys of the great West,.are as yet 
very imperfect. But, it is already well settled 
that there is coal enough to meet every demand 
that can be made down to the end of time; 
that it is spread thousands of square miles ; and 
that it can be conveyed everywhere, with the 
greatest ease, by means of the 26,000 miles of 
steam navigation on the Mississippi and its 
numerous tributaries. Iron too, and lead, are 
both literally inexhaustible. It is doubtful 
whether there is a richer mineral region in the 
world than the southern half of Missouri. Its 
iron mountains are no fables, but solid matters 
of fact ; and the time must come when the ex- 
portation of this most useful of all the metals 
will afford an immense income. 

HISTORY OF NANTUCKET. 

An illustration of the efficacy of pacific principles. 

Our secretary, who visited this interesting is- | 
land last spring, was presented with a copy of 





might, would our limits allow the slightest 
sketch, gather many facts to illustrate the safe- 
ty and wisdom of a pacific policy. 

The persecution of the Quakers led to the 
settlement of this island. Thomas Macy, hav- 
ing given shelter in his house at Salisbury 
Mass., to four Quakers for three quarters of an 
hour in a rain-storm, was compelled to seek | 
among savages an asylum from the intolerance 
of our forefathers ; and, in the autumn of 1659, 
he took his family, in an open boat, around Cape 
Cod to Nantucket, of which the patent-right 
had already been purchased by ten men belong- 
ing to Salisbury. These purchasers soon after 
associated with themselves ten more, and sub- 
sequently extended the shares to twenty-seven, 
by inviting seven mechanics to settle with 
them. This division of the island into twenty- 
seven shares, called commonage, continues to 
the present day, with a large number of subdi- 
visions. . 

The whole history of Nantucket is curious 
and deeply interesting; but we are concerned 
mainly with the progress of its pacific policy. 
This policy did not originate with the Quakers ;/ 
for they had no meeting or society there till 
a century after the settlemen p is 

elurays farmed only smatl mir , 

e Preat body the peuple have ucvrer adope- 
ed the strict principles of peace ; but, influenc- 
ed chiefly by their situation and employment, 
they have from the first, entertained ‘a strong 
and almost universal opinion, that wars are 
wrong.’ They suffered intensely from our last 
and the revolutionary war; but their well- 
known aversion to war has proved a far better 
shield to them than fleets and fortifications 
could have been. Exposed on all sides, with- 
out a single fort, arsenal, or military som arte 
they have been left secure in their homes, and | 
permitted to enjoy in war exemptions and priv- | 
ileges granted tono others. Nantucket, though | 
utterly defenceless, was actually safer from 
plunder and conflagration ‘than fortified sea- 
ports, or even many inland towns.’ 

Our militia system is entirely disregarded on 
this island. Nor is it found necessary for the | 
enforcement of law, or any domestic or foreign | 
purposes of government. The people, almost! 
to a man, are opposed to its introduction ;/ 
and no military organization of any kind 
has ever been attempted with any success. 
Public opinion executes law; and their pacific 
character is a surer guarantee against foreign 
invasion than a rampart bristling with cannon 
all around the island. This is not mere theo- 
ry, but the actual result of experiments tried 
there for nearly two hundred years. 

The book before us vividly illustrates the 
evils inseparable from war. Look at one of the 
slightest, —the enhancement of all the necessa- 
ries of life. Before the Revolution, molasses 
was 2s 6d per gallon, butter 10d per Ib. wheat 
6s per bushel, and wood 14s per cord; but the 
prices rose at once to 13s for molasses, 5s 7 1-2d 
for butter, £7 per ewt, for flour, and £5 12s 6d 
for wood. The suffering of the people from 
want and anxiety were extreme; but we have 
no room for the details. 

We commend the following remarks of our 
author to the attention of those who seem una- 
ble to conceive any other means than the sword 
of resisting oppression and vindicating our 
rights. 

‘If we could justify any war, it would be 
that of the Revolution. Repeated injuries were 
heaped upon the colonists, which, we allow, it 
was their duty to notice, in a firm and decided 
manner. Respecting, as we do, and that 
most sincerely, the rights of man, we have lit- 
tle sympathy with those who supinely submit 
to unprovoked injuries. In the dignity of 
Christian charity we bear and forbear, but our 
endurance then is a defence which even tyran- 
ny will eventually respect. To feel an injury, 
and revenge it, are very different things: the 
highest merit of forbearance consists in the 
keenest sense of wrong. While, then, we 
would bear testimony against all wars, and ev- 
ery species of violence between man and man, 
we would encourage all to defend their social 
and individual rights, to cherish self-respect, 
and maintain their independence; and we be- 
lieve that there are ample means for this pur- 
pose, without resort to blood, and that wars and 
fightings are the causes, rather than the reme- 
dies of oppression. A course of proceeding 
which throws two nations into mourning over 
the harm which they have reciprocally done to 
each other, seems a strange way of deciding 
between right and wrong. Let the consequen- 
ces of war be considered apart from the vain 
glory and martial equipments, and mighty en- 
terprises, and great talents, and enthusiastic 
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should exceedingly regret that there is any such 


excitement, which are associated with it; let 


‘interesting visitant took his departure, leaving 


‘ful gratitude and wondering humility.’ 


and, politely, but made nolremark in return. 
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and .rapine, and death ; let. ghastly 
“mutilated limbs, loathsome disease, 
e and poverty; let the widow, the 
jthe orphan; let the crimes of lawless 
, and the permanent injury to moral and 

virtues be considered, and who will 
that wars are the best means, nay, who 
Say that they should ever be resorted to, 
ie purpose of deciding a national dispute ? 








AN INCIDENT, 
following passage occurs in the recently 
memoirs of Mrs Hemans : 


L was about this time that a circumstance 
ired, by which Mrs. Hemans was greatly 
and impressed. A stranger one day 
d at her house, and begged earnestly to see 
hers She was then just recovering from one 
frequent ilmesses, and was obliged to 
the visits of all but her immediate 
friends. The applicant was, therefore, told that 
she was unable to receive him ; but he persist- 
ed injentreating for a few minutes’ audience 
with such’ urgent importunity that at last the 
point was conceded. ‘The moment he was ad- 
mitted, the gentleman, (for such his manner 
and appearance declared him to be,) explained 
in words and tones of the deepest feeling, that 
the object of his visit was to acknowledge a 
debt of obligation which he could not rest sat- 
isfied without avowing—that to her he owed, 
in the first instance, that faith and those hopes 

a Were now more precious to him than 
life itself; for that it was by reading her poem 
of The Sceptic he had been first awakened from 
thenmiserable delusions of infidelity, and in- 
duced to ‘search the Scriptures.’ Having 

{ forth his thanks and benedictions in an 
un@oatrolable gush of emotion, this strange but 


erwhelmed with a mingled sense of joy- 


‘ (From ‘ The Lecturess.’) 
hen Marian returned from the lecture that 


evening, she found her mother alone ; she has- 
wide round the room, but him she sought 





wag not there. 

“Mr Forrester has retired, said Mre Gay- 
land, as if in reply to the look. 

Marian made no answer, but hastened to her 
chatnber. Mr Forrester: was there, reading. 
He looked up from his book when she entered, 
for pne moment, then continued his occupation, 
Hig wife spoke to him; he answered her mildly 








live under the same roof with a woman 80 ut-, 
terly regardless of the propriety of her sex, 
Either you must relinquish all communication 
with lecturesses and their lectures, or we must 
separate, The decision remains with yourself. 
I did hope that my love; my compliance with 
all your wishes; the advice of your excellent 
mother ; and, more than all, the cxample of 
your lovely friend, Mrs. Greene, might have 
made you a little more reasonable. I did hope 
that a constant intercourse with Sophia, so 
lovely in the fulfilment of her duties, and a 
view of how richly her gentle compliance with 
the reasonable wishes of her husband are re- 
paid by that hushand’s untiring devotion,—I 
did hope that it might have won you to like 
conduct ; that you might have relinquished the 
absurd, the unfeminine opinions, which 1 am 
sorry to see you continue in, more, | am con- 
vinced, from a@ spirh of obstinacy than any 
thing else. However, itis useless for me to 
expend my words upon so unpleasant a sub- 
ject. Ihave come to a determination from 
which | shall never swerve ; but I will con- 
cede one point, If you wisely agree to my 
arrangement, [ will not ask any answer,—your 
conduct wil} be sufficient answer,—and [| will 
never again broach the subject, but endeavor 
as far as possible to forget it,’ 


Marian concluded the letter, and immediate- 
ly wrote the following in reply : 


‘I shall obey your commands for the present, 
as Mrs. has finished her course of lectures, 
She will dine lrere to-morrow before leaving 
town, * Mantay.’ 

This she sent by a servant to her husband. 
Nothing could have been more injudicious than 
Mr. Forrester’s letter te his wife. Marien was} 
a proud high-spirited woman, but sti]l a woman ¢ 
and, despite herself, peszessed of all the warm, 
gushing feelings, the clinging affections of her 
sex. Her love for her husband was as sincere, 
though not so self-denying, as ‘that of Sophia 
for her hasband. Marian would have shared 
sorrow and misfortune with, and for her husband, 
not only willingly, but cheerfully ; she would 
have horne poverty or adversity, of whatever 
nature, uncomplainingly for bis sake; yet she 
could not make a sacrifice of a ‘cherished oping, 
ion, infringing her right to think and act for 
herself. The subject of woman’s rights was 
one upon which she was peculiarly sensitive, 
making her jealously suspicious of any interfer- 
ence from her husband. [do not make these 
remarks jn order to screen Marian from the 
censure which her conduct unquestionably ealls 








Mattinn loved her husband, and felt cut to the 


7 soul by his colduess; and had it not been for 
at) her i 
her #rme about him, and confessed her Sorrow 


milable pride, she would have thrown 


for painiog hin, 2 .. « moment there was 
a struggle between affection and pride; the Iat- 


ter unhappily conquered ; she turned away,with 
e swelling heart, and sought her pillow, hoping 
that the morning would restore them to their 
usnal state of harmony. Hed Mr Forrester 
rightly understood his wife’s character, it would 
have done e0; had he met her the next morn- 
ing with his usual smile, he would have secur- 
ed her grateful compliance forever after, But, 
falling into the error so comion to husbands, 
that it is essential to their dignity to manifest 


| his chance of success had been greater. All 


| towards a truly kind and attached husband, b ut 


for, but to show wherein Mr. Forrester failed, 
) Most probably, had he assumed a milder course, 


| Must at opse-condemn _ 
ian, as nol only u 


sunyielding self-will 
coming in &@ woman 


| as the height of ingratitude, Still | cannot out 


4 








‘think Mr. Forrester’s condact exceedingly in- 
judicious, Had he, when his wife returned 
the first evening from lecture, mildly represent- 
er to her, while her heart was softened by re- 
gret for the pain she bad given him—had he 
then represented to her the unhappiness which 
her disregard of his requests had caused hun, 
she would have yielded, and all would have 
been well, Instead of which, his -continual 
coldness and stateliness of manner, by arous- 








their displeasure in as strong a light as possi- 
ble, his manner, (though foreign to his feelings) 
continued cold and forbidding during breakfast ; 
and, at length, in answer toa sneering demand 
‘if she were going to lecture again that even. 
ing,’ he received a decided affirmative. The 
word was spoken, and spoken too before ser- 
vants; it was impossible to recall it, Aftera 
day spent in tears, she again attended the lecture 
in the evening. And this she continued for 
six weeks, Notwithstanding the entreaties of 
hér mother and Sophia, Marian, night after 
night, pale asthe dead, would repair to the 
lecture-room, and after sitting there an hour, 
sgarcely hearing a word that was spoken, she 
would return to her once happy home, and 
spend the night in sleeplesss misery. 

| At length, at the repeated instigation of his 
wife, Edward interceded with William, begging 
him to make some little concession, represent- 
ing to him that he was ruining his own happi- 
ness, and that of his wife. In vain! William 
felt that the concession was due fo him, not 
from hin. All that he would promise was to 
write t> Marian, which he seccordingly did- 
When Marian returned that evening, she found 
the following letter upon her toilet table. Her 
feelings upon perusal may only be imagined by 
those who have been placed in similar situa- 
tions—afection and repentance struggling in 
her mind against pride and self-will, 


‘Mrs Forrester: 

* Madan,— Will you allow me to occupy a 
few momnts of your time to peruse some 
statement which I feel myself called upon to 
make. [is now something more than one year 
since, yiéding to my repeated entreaties, you 
became ny wite. While I acknowledge the 
folly of tose entreaties, let me also express 
my gratitide for the year of happiness you 
have bestwed upon me. 1 do thank you, and 
now resigi myself to my lot. Perhaps my hap- 
piness hasbeen as long as that of most men; 
and I ougit not complain. I certainly had no 
right to exect love from you. I ought to have 
rested satisied with the first refusal of my hand, 
I ought, be I did not. [ was weak enough to 
imagine tht ench love as mine was worth some 
little sacrifice ; that, after acquainting you with 
my vpinio&® upon certain subjects, you would 
comply wih them; as it was.my unalterable 
determinatyn to make up for whatever sacri- 
fice of feting such compliance called for, by 
unremitting kindness and attention to your wish- 
es upon ali other subjects. - | was wrong, all 
wrong, a am now convinced, alas! too late. 
It now onljremaing with us to make the best 
of our lot, Convinced, as J] now am, of the 
impossibilit of your bestowing your affection 
upon me, Tiave still sufficient regard for your 
welfare anthe opinion of the world to wish to 
live upon aficable terms ; but I will not coun- 
tenance a proceedings as those in which 
I will not 


ing all the inherent pride,of her nature, deter- 
mined her to an obstinate warfare, rather than 
yield an iota of her dignity. Thus resolved, 
the approaches toward a reconciliation, which 
she would have welcomed with joy, and answer- | 
ed to unhesitatingly if made sooner, were, when 
they did come, treated with contempt. 

After Marian had sent heranswer to her 
husband’s letter, she remained in a state of ner- 
vous impatience to know the effect it produced. ' 
She was not long allowed te remain in sus- 
pense. 

Mr. Forrester took his breakfast the next 
morning in his study, and immediately after 
went out on horseback, and did not return till 
evening. Marian received and entertained 
Mrs,——, and after dinner bade her farewell, 
with a secret hope that she might never see 
her again. She hoped that, the cause of dis- 
agreement once effectually removed, the peace 
and happiness of their home, previous to her 
acquaintance with Mrs,—_—, might be restor- 
ed tothem. She looked forward to her hus- 
band’s return, resolving to meet him in such a 
manner as to do away the impression which her 
conduct had left upon his mind; but unfortu- 
nately she had not an opportunjty for putting 
her resolution in opperation, Mr. Forrester 
did not return till late, and immediately retired 
to his study. The next day he pursued the 
same course, andthe next. In short. every 
hope of a reconciliation died from Marian’s 
mind ; every vestige of former happiness seem- 
ed gone forever. Months passed away, and 
she never saw her husband, excepting when 
they accidentally met upon the stairs or in the 
passage. Marian, now really repentant, and 
desirous of making every reparation in her 
power, had no opportunity. Her health was 


evidently suffering from the state of nervous 
irritation in which che lived. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
(Concluded) 

But you say, Who is sufficient for these 
things? Gop. I connsel you not to go in 
your own strength. Go inthe strength of an 
almighty arm and you will be sustained. You 
have no talents, you cannot spesk, you cannot 
write, you cannot be of service as a minister in 
any way. I rejoice that you say so. Then 
you have not that pride which will destroy your 
usefulness. Then you do not rely upon your 
own powers, which would be but a broken reed. 
But think not too mesaly of yourself. He who 
made you and who has thus far kept you will 
not disdain to use you as the instrument to do 
his will. Be not so humble as to reproach your 
Meker by despising the gifts with which he has 
endowed you. Remember that his greatest 
prophets were thus diffident of their own pow. 
ers. Ask of him aid with a sincere desire to 





you have ben latterly engaged. 


use it for his glory and he will give it. 





TL EET RLY LEE LITLE ENE LIT TST AO! 

The responsibility. of the office is so great, 
you say, that F dare not undertake it. But the 
responsibility of any station is great. Yow 
cannot avoid responsibility go where you may.. 
The responsibility of refusing to enter upon 
the office ie also great... Christ says unto you,. 
Come and work in: my vineyard, k dare nots. 
you reoly, for fear of injuring the vines. Se- 
you refuse to worlt andisuffer the vines to per-~ 
ish by neglect beeause there would bea res 
ponsibility im laboring upon them. But are you 
not responsible for your indolence ? Must your 
not answer for the injury done to: the vineyard 
by your neglect ? 

Perhaps you. say. you have not means to ob-- 
tain the proper education. This is. no reasom 
at all why you should not obtain. it. Make 
known your desire to: enter upon.a. course of 
study for the ministry and your. inability to 
do it, and the meane would soon-be found, Gon. 
himself will provide a way. 

I entreat you by your love to your Father 
and to your Redeemer, by your interest. in the 
well-being of mankind, and by the aonsidera-. 
tion of the last jedgment dny. -F entreat sou to- 
weigh the matter well, and before you decide, 
I beg of you toconsider the miserable condition 
of the world perishing tor lack of the Gospel;, 
the great deficiency,.im our denomination es- 
pecially, of preachers of the word, the awful 
consequences whieh you may expect if you: 
bury your Lord’s treasure in a napkin, the glo- 
ry which will attend those that turn many unto: 
righteousness, the numberless proofs which God: 
has given you of his infinite love,and the con- 
sequent obligations yow are under to devote, 
‘your powers to his service. IT beg you to re- 
flect upon these things and sincerely to seek 
the guidance of your Heavenly Father, before- 
you determine you will give youreelf to the 
pursuit of any secular calling whatever, 

But perhaps some youth who reads these 
lines, says, [ shall not be a minister for [ am, 
not good enough, A minister onght to be ‘ a 
pious man.’ So shouldevery man. A minister 
is not bound te serve God, while other men are: 
abso'ved from the service. You cannot escape 
unpunished for yonr sing because you have not 
taken upon yourself the sacred office. But if 
by this excuse you mean that you are indiffer- 
ent to religion and care not whether the gos- 
pel be preached or not, then indeed my heart 
yearns over you in pity. What profession 
shall you take indeed? It is no matter 
which, for take which you will they lead yon to 
the same end. Let the man who is iadifferent 
to religion be of what profession he may, he it 
going to his account unprepared; and he may 
about as well be condemned for unfaithfulnesa 
in one as in another. If this be the meaning of 
your excuse for not entering on the ministry, 
“then I beseech you to arouse from your indif< 
ference. What! indifferent to all the pleas 
ures of virtue and the miseries of vice ? indif- 
ferent to all the messages of love and mercy 
which God is making to you? counting the 
blood of Jesus himself an unholy thing ? care- 
less of all the threatenings of God’s law ? in- 
different whether you are doomed to everlasting 
punishment or ca!led into life eternal? No 
wonder that you care not whether the gospet 
be spread or not. If you feel not the peri! of 
your own soul as you thus waste your time of 
probation, we cannot expect you to feel for the 
condition of others who are perishing like your- 
self. But, O dear youth awake. Give heed to 
the admonitions sounding daily in your ears, 
consider your ways and be wise. And we 
may, if you at once arouse to the examination 
of your own condition, we may yet see even 
you a faithful minister of the Lord Jesus with 
many souls as the seals of your ministry and 


| the crowns of your rejoicing in the day of ac- 


count. 

May God grant we may never see you going 
at death to His bar with the same thoughtless 
indifference with which you now treat the men- 
tion of the judgment day. E. N. P. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
‘Charity never faileth.’— Paul. 


Dec. 15th, 1839. I am no enemy to foreign 
missions, but when | see people spending thou- 
sands to further the cause of Christianity 
abroad, I do wonder, that they should be unwil- 
ling to spend hundreds to defend it at home. 
We are very far sighted in matters of religion; 
clearly, do we perceive, and readily do we sat- 
isfy, the needs of those, divided from us by 
some thousands of foaming waves, but crime, 
profanity, and destitution cross our very path, 
and we hurry blindly over them, little dreaming 
that in a land where we have dwelt in loxury 
and hope, others can be struggling with misery 
and despair. J question if on the banks of the 
Ganges, or mid the coralwreaths of the Sand- 
wich Islands, can be found, hearts more cold, 
or hands more niggard, than those which during 
the late, perhaps, I should say, the present 
prevalence of contagion in our city, refused 
shelter to a female sufferer, who, exposed to 
the mercy of the elements, wandered from 
street to street, in search of sympathy and aid, 
till eho eank down and died! We have read 
of those who cast out lepers from their cities— 
gathering the tidings of their death, only from 
the non-consumption of the food, with which 
they were accustomed to supply them, and leav- 
ing their bodies to decay beneath the open sky, 
their bones to whiten in the noon-day glare. 
We have read of these things, I say, and shud- 
dered, as we mused upon the wretchedness of 
these exiles, from scenes, hallowed by early 
Jove, and cherished associations. But even 
here, suffering was palliated by sympathy, 


. while she, the victim of ungenerous fear, met 


trial, disease and death alone! Oh! there ie a 
loneliness of heart, which Jeaves us not, even 
when life is at its zenith, when friends are 
gathering about us, with voices of love, and 
smiles of gladness. How much such loneli- 
ness may be aggravated by the absence of 
these, it behooves humanity to remember. 
And this has really happened, it is no fictitious 
tale, decked with the ornaments of 9 pathetical- 
ly graceful pen, intended to draw tears from 
the dark eye of beauty, to curdle the blood in 
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the fond lover’s heart, while the warm breath 
of his beloved one, is yet playing on his cheek, 
or to sadden the uplifted brow of innocence, it 
is truth, it has happened in this very town, be- 
neath my own windows, yet, 1 sit quietly io | 
my chair, and wonder! What matters it—sure- | 
ly, we are not to blame, we, who are sending | 
to savages that disdain our ignoble faults, the 
means of salvation; we, who are proffering to a 
people a thousand miles distant, the full and 
gracious promises of the Savior,—oh! not upon 
us, are such omissions to be charged! Again, 
I ask, if a single, indignant cry, shall not be! 
sent up from the public heart, and shall echo} 
remurmur—‘ if?’ Nor is this all,—Among: 
the more juvenile portion of our community, ; 
there exists a strong distike to, I had almost, 
said an inveterate hatred of,—such descendants, 
‘of ‘the Irish emigrants, who have built our rail- 
roads, —’ canals, who have borne the burdens 
wh’ wuld not bear, as are obliged to beg 
nd this dislike or hatred, not un- 
‘fests itself in a guise at once, 
abhorrent to humanity. Would 
1ess partial pen than mine, might de- 
,e mental and physical sufferings, inflic-’ 
by bold, well-educated, well-bred American 
eoys, upor the young, the ignorant, the misera- 
ble Irish of ‘both sexes. Would to heaven, 
‘that the community at large, might know some- , 
what, of the malignity, injustice and ill-will, ) 
which by some strange concatenation of events, | 
have found their way into the hearts of very 
school boys; but these things, alas! are over- 
looked, we are in a perfect maze of self-gratu- | 
lation, we assure ourselves, that in a civilized, | 
enlightened land, like this—aught that is evil, 
cannot be, and here the matter rests. I hope 
it may be in the power of some one to assert, ! 
that our children are not encouraged in their | 
illiberal course of conduct, by the prejudices of 
parents. ‘Itis not in mine, I cannot say that | 
the young do not find excuses for their crimes, 
in the follies of the more advanced—that every | 
word, expressive of the hope, that the tide of, 
emigration may be checked, falling from the 
lips of the latter, is not tortured into a fresh 
stimulus to evil on the part of the former. I 
believe that in the eyes of many, it is a suffi- 
cient crime that one be poor and Irish—no} 
matter whether he be honest and independent. | 
I should shudder to attempt a description of | 
the wrongs, which I have seen inflicted upon | 
this unoffending class. It needs not—the per- | 
petrators were the children of a people, whose 
voice is breathing forth the religion of the \ 
Savior, the mission of purity, peace and love, in | 
every quarter of the globe, from the glowing 
sands of Zahara, to the frozen shores ef Ice- | 
land! Have they forgotten home? Are we. 
like Alexander striving to conquer a world, | 
ere we have learnt to conquer self? Have we | 
learnt the use of our tongues, before we can 
appreciate the value of our consciences? | 
know that our missionaries are doing | 
much, [| would only show, how much remains, | 
not for public functionaries, but for each and 
allofus,to do. Atthe peril of life and health, | 
men .are laboring to pour light into the minds 
of those, who offer their infants to the river-god, | 
end sacrifice their women to the manes of de- | 
parted friends; at the peril of heart-sickness | 
alone, many American children might be saved, 
from fates as much mere to be dreaded than | 
theirs, as is the utter annihilation of the soul, | 
than the temporary decay of the body. We) 
are striving to teach those who are ignorantly. | 
oh! how meeh wore deecrving of pity are 
those who are wilfully led | 
those who have enjoyed the advantages of a- 
liberal education, and regular Christian worship, | 
yet still wander from the path of right, have | 
claims upon us, that the self-approving heathen | 
cannot have while we trnst to the promise of | 
forgiveness, implied by our Savior in the words, | 
‘But he that knew not, and did commit things | 
worthy of stripes, shali be beaten with few | 
stripes!’ It is not a little singular that foreign 
missions have been almest entirely beneath the | 
control of Calvinists, while the home missons, 
have been supported, I believe, entirely by} 
Unitarians, be this as itemay, the heart which | 
trusts to the mercy—ay! to the justice of an 
Omniscient God, for the pardon of every uncon. | 
scious offender, must feel that there are those | 
within the reach of every woman’s influence, | 
who are more needy than the distant polythe- 
ists. [tis difficult te believe that all those | 
whoin one meets in the intercourse of society, 
are gifted with hearts, that throb as woman’s | 
only can, so startling, so long continued are the 
appeals, which they have failed to answer. | 
Contrast, presents the truth more vividly to the | 
mind, than the most graphic delineation of the | 
pen—and let her whose windows are darkened 
by the fail of luxurious drapery, whose over- | 
heated halls, and overloaded tables, prevent her | 


from crediting the marvels she has heard of | 
physical necessity, whose ears, habituated to} 
tones as polished as those of the far famed | 
‘Lillie’-—have never listened to aught that | 
could offend her delicacy or her reverence, | 
walk through the streets of our city, with her | 
eyes and ears open, and she will see what is 
wanted, she will feel that such a thing as spir- 
itual poverty does exist, and that she who has | 
not a para at her command, may yet be the | 
dispenser of happiness and plenty. It is not 
money that is wanted, it is influence and ex- 
ample, preaching and practice, it is the diffu- 
sion of a moral atmosphere over our favored 
city, an atmosphere of love and charity, till all 
hearts pulsate in time and tune, till the asperi- 
ties of life, are worn down by friction with the 
one principle, which like adamant, changes all, 
itself unchangeable, the principle of universal 
kindness, Cc. W. H. 
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| sacrifice, to the future life ; to look ferward toa | 


' ness of which might fascinate, and the strength | 





of such a man will of course, suffer greatly by 
being divorced from the countenance and voice 
of the speaker, and their great merit cannot be 
more conclusively shown than by the impres- 
sion they make on those who have never heard 
them delivered. Although the standard of ser- 
mon-writing has been so much raised within 
the last thirty years, his sermons continue to 
hold their place in the very first class, inferior 
to none and approached by very few. They 
are deficient in none of the requisites of a good 
sermon. The style is rich, yet always within 
the limits of good taste. They are well freight- 
ed with thought but not so deep or abstruse as 
to be unfitted for popular use. ‘The reason, 
the imagination and the heart are’all addressed. 
They are deeply, infused, too, with the spirit of 
pure and undefiled religion, and flow evidently 
from a mind which had noother thought than 
that of performing the work assigned to him by 
his ‘great Task-master in Heaven.’ 

Two volumes of Mr. Buckminster’s sermons 
have been published, one in 1814 which has long 
been out of print, and onein 1829. The pres- 
ent edition comprises the contents of both those 
volumes, with some additions, consisting of 
some notices of the character of the author, 
illustrative notes and occasional discourses. 
Its type, paper and style of binding are in good 
taste, and do credit to the publishers. We 
should be sorry if the edition did not meet with 
a speedy sale, and should be inclined to regard 
it as an evidence of the decay of religious feel- 
ing among our people.—Daily Advertiser. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Among the existing causes of religious indif- 
ence in the young, is an unhappy mode of im- 
parting religious instruction. The child is to be 
made a believer, How shall he be won to truth 
and duty? How shall he be made to fee) that his 
feeble, but growing powers, his narrow but 
enlarging perceptions, his capacity for virtue al- 
ready felt,—that these shall strengthen and 
grow wider through eternity? The instruments 


= 


' are within the child himself, So readily, indeed, 


is this truth seized upon and identified, as it | 
were, with all his serious thoughts, his little | 
code of moral certainties, that it seems as ifthe | 
Creator had formed a peculiar faculty for its 

reception. A child to whom clear and delight- 

ful impressions of Heaven had been imparted | 
was seen weeping at the loss of a favorite | 
canary’s life, because she knew no happy future 
home, that the bird might enter. She shrunk | 
from the idea of annihilation, even in a play- | 
thing. The child is not, naturally, disposed to | 
doubt, cavil and deny. Indebted, as he is, for 

his forming notions, to persons about him, he 

takes with trust and artless simplicity what- | 
ever is offered him that is beautiful, amiable, or. 
good. How soon does he learn to refer, for the | 
reward of his struggles and conquests in self. | 


happy meeting with the kind and good who are 
waiting to welcome him to the city that has 
been imaged to him, under the figure of ¢ gol. | 
den streets’ and ‘gates of pearl ;’ and to ‘seas | 
of fire,’ as the dreaded portion of the guilty! | 
Let the teacher see to it that his thoughts of the | 
future be not all thus fanciful, and that right | 
motives be brought to lead him in the upward, | 
shining pathway, that shal}, at last, realise his 
brighest hopes. 
There are two opposite modes of incul- | 
cating moral truth, which may be designated as 
the attractive and repulsive. It may be so 
adapted to the wanta the affections. the hanni- | 
ness of human nature, that it shall enter and 


fill and make glad the soul. Itmay be clothed 
in so rigid, forbidding and mysterious a garo, 
that the heart instinctively shrinks back and, 
shudders at its approach. Great wrong, irre- 
trievable injury has been done to thonsands of 
susceptible, childlike tempers. Instead of he- 
ing told of those moral excellences the loveli- | 


of which might support them, they are present. | 
ed with dry abstractions, unintelligible tech- | 
nicalities, or with absurdities in Theology that 

even the infant rejects or trembles at. Whne the | 
child should be taught that religion is something | 


| that is to make him joyful, happy and good, he 


sees, in the cold, set manner in which it is al- 
ways treated, effects exactly contrary to these. | 
He learns, at last, but a sort of Sabbath day, | 
funereal morality. | 

Instead of hearing the p'easing instruction | 
daily brought forwaré, and in conneetion with | 
every incident in the passing active affairs of 
life, he finds it mentioned only inthe darker} 
hours of adversity.—when death sets his seal | 
upon a playmate, when the church-bell is toll. | 
ing a solemn requiem to the departed, when the | 
clond hangs black and heavy, when the thunder | 
shakes the earth’s foundations, and the arrowy | 
lightnings are quivering in the sky. Is it, 
strange, then, that he associates religion with) 
every thing thatis gloomy, and strives to escape | 
its mention, as a burden? | 


W hen the little girl found her melodious and | 
lively bird dead, in its cage, with sorrow, and 


in simplicity, she went and asked her father,| time, must be disturbed end oppressed with the 


‘what made the bird die?? The reply was im- 
mediately given, God made it die, my child. 
That evening the mother found the child weep- 
ing and terrified at being left, alone, 
gave as the natural reason for her fear, that she 
knew God was with her when alone, and she 
feared He would kill her as he had the bird, 
She did net know, before, that God was ever 
cruel or unkind.’ What other effect, could the 
unexplained answer of the parent be expecteg 
to produce on his tender-hearted and feeling 
child? Had he seized the opportunity to ex. 
plain how all things die, how happy the virtu- 











BUCK MINSTER’S SERMONS. 

It is now more than twenty-seven years since 
the death of the late Mr Buckminster, and yet 
notwithstanding this lapse of time and the 
many changes which society has undergone 
during this interval, he is yet freshly remem- 
bered among as, and his influence is yet exten- 
sively felt. Many, who are yet with us, trace 
back their first religious impressions to his 
preaching and the influence of his life and con- 
versation, and speak of him with an interest 
and an enthusiasm whica time makes only more 
deep and vivid. He was a man endowed to an 
extraordinary degree, with the qualifications 
necessary to make a powerful and impressive 
preacher of the gospel. His eloquence, imagi- 
nation, taste and literary cultivation, were unit 
ed with fervid religious sensibility and that 
humility which is the crowning excellence of 
the christian character : and to these rare gifts 
were superadded the advantages of a counte- 
nance highly expressive and full of sweetness, 
dignity and intelligence, anda voice whose 
rich, persuasive music found its way at once to 
the hearts of al! who heard him. 


The sermons! 


ous are at death, and how merciful is the Dei- 
| ty in his most dreaded inflictions,—then, how 
differently, how ineonceivably more justly, 
| would the child have heen affeoted ! 

We would have it taught that all the features 
| ef true religion are mild and serene, that its 
embassy is one of gentleness and love, that to 
the wicked tts voice is fearful, but to the sinless 
always cheering, that it calls us to venerate, 
admire and adore, as well as be in awe: not 
that it banishes all social feeling from the 
breast it enters, and erects for itself a solitary 
throne among the ruins of our best emotions ; 
not that it must imprison men in Cloisters, or 
send them on toilseme pilgrimages; not that 
they must go clad in the ghostly drapery of the 
friar, and with all the inflexible determined- 
ness of feature, that might befit a Jesuistical 
inquisitor, These things have passed away 


deeds were smothered. 





{ us, 


| mind = 


And she 


like those same dark monasteries, where darker 
The age of mitres and 
hierarchies, and monkish priesthoods is not with rknowledge could redeem her—tht a plan could 
Let the child, then, be told of religious 
duty, as of something to be sought as his high- 
est pleasure, té be thought upon and talked 
about in his happiest moments; let him see the 
consolation it gives to those who profess to 
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have found its mercy; let him behold, in the 
kindling eye and the animated countenance, the 
interest that is felt when the subject is ap- 
proached, Sepulchral tones, unmeaning, mut- 
terings, are repulsive to childhood, and they 
become inseparably associated with the subject 
of which they are made the invariable accompa- 
niments, ‘The child’s heart is not of stone that 
it must be pulverized, before its virtues can be 
known, Its springs of affection are always 
full; and though these may sometimes need, 
like Marah’s bitter fountains, a purifying power, 
it never needs, like the rock in Moab, to be 
smitten and crushed, before these affections 
will gush freely forth. H. 
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HOW TO LIVE. A Memoir ot Mrs Catherine 


W. Watson. 

It is an interesting and good little book. 
The subject was a sensible, pious and deyoted 
woman, The sentiments expressed in her let- 
ters are generally just and of a tender and gen- 
erous character. Her heart flowed with all 
the ardent and deep sensibilities of her sex, 
which fortunately for her peace turned towards 
There are few 
contemplations more sad than that of an irre- 
ligious woman, Endued with such a depth 
and richness of sentiment, if she doves not place, 


religieus hopes and objecis. 


at least some portion of her affections, on things 





above—if she pours thein al] on the altars of 
time, and makes to herself Gods on the earth, | 
what disappointments, what woes await her? | 
Then how few comparatively are her resources? 


Man in the midst of bis struggles, and plans | 
of pride, pleasure, avarice and ambition, may | 











get along without religious emotions and pros- | 


pects. But woman, cut eff in a great degree 





from the werld of action and enterprise, in the 


| 


quietude of her home, walking only beside the | 
still waters, what shall fill with interest the | 
What shall disperse the 
What shall } 


What shall } 


| 
‘ 


slow passing hours ? 


gathering clouds of despondency ? 


quicken the dull stream of life ? 


clothe with cheerful eloquence the trees that 


. } 
wave over her dwelling ? Where shall she go 


for excitement if she finds it not in communion | 
with holy angels, Jesus and God? And then | 
if that home is not happy ; if disappointment ts ) 
there, unkindness—if her full, bounding affec- | 
tions are driven back, troubled, embittered into | 
her own bosom—if the tree of life that springs | 
from the cold, hard soil of earth, to her is 
blighted—where shal! she find peace and com- | 


fort if not ia him, whose feet were washed with 


| woman’s tears? And how sad is the reflection | 


that she, reeking with worldlinese, will probably 
impart the first and most permanent tendencies | 
to seyeral immortal minds, and thus rob heaven 
of its jewels and God of his heritage. 

And a religious woman can do all things | 
through Christ that streeugthoverts ber, Phere | 
are few agencies so naworful ae that of a Modcat, 
determined, pious woman. Never is the sword | 
of the spirit so sharp and penetrating as when | 
wielded by her pure, gentle hands, Never is | 
the armor of Godliness so triumphant as when 
it shines forth amid her loveliness, [tis notin | 
the nature er heart of man to withstand such | 
appeals and influences, Satan felt the impres- | 
sion of Eve’s holy loveliness. A religious wife 
and mother, can in most cases, make her hus- 
band, children, and home, what she wishes them | 
to be, And if they all would do their duty 
the world would soon be regenerated. Its 
Bot 
what a vast amount of female energy that might | 


help forward its salvation is wasted, squandered | 


sins and its woes would be done away. 





'and dissipated. O that they would awake from 


dreams of pleasure, fashion and display, to the | 
The | 


Per- | 


haps we have said more than becomes us, if 60 | 


glorious work there is for them to do! 
sons of God would again shout for joy. 


they will pardon us. 

While death was rapidly approaching Mrs 
W., she was much distressed in regard to her 
future prospects, and earnestly requested her 
husband to explain to her particularly the plan 
of salvation, How sad and how strange! 
What singular ideas must have possessed! her 


Is it not sad that the mind at sucha 


That the 
| sou! when it most needs calm and collected 


cold, dim abstractions of Calvinism ? 


energy, must waste its strength and tranquillity 
/on such themes—while it is crying oat for liv- 
ing bread, receives only stones and serpents ? 
Is it not sad that the clouds of death must be 
made thicker and blacker by the migs of meta- 
physics? And what can these beasted doc- 
trines do for their friends and advofates in the 
great conflicts and trials of existente? What 
can total depravity do for a ding man? 
Would you speak to the afflicted about the 
Trinity—to the sensual and sinfol about elec- 
Would you talk to a mether whose 
tears were falling on her dead chill about the 


tlon 7 


utter ruin of our nature? At such times there 
are few who think of their creeds, There is 
no power, consolation, hope to bederived from 
them. ‘They are utterly impotentto lead us in 
peace and triumph through the troubled and 
All thn go direct- 
ly to Jesus, and hear his simple trachings, gra- 
cious words and promises, to God and rest un- 
der the 
Plan of salvation! 


trying scenes of mortality, 


wings of his fatherl providence. 
What good, sould this suf- 
fering woman imagine, a definiteconception of 
certain inexplicable arrangemens in the moral 
world, could do her? Did she suppose that 


save her—that the correct percertion of a doc. 
trine would open to her the gtes ef heaven 
and place her on one of its throes? Had she 


| happy, so useful,—which would make them welcome 














not been taught, that those onlywho have the 


REGISTER, 
AT RE aS 

spirit of Christ are his—will be where he ig, | 
behold and share his glory ? 





But directness 
and simplicity will not satisfy many people. 
The intelligible application of ineans to the ac- 
complishment of certain ends will not do, It 
is not enough that Jesus came into the world to 
remove by moral means its moral woes and 
maladies, by his character and truth to supply 
man’s spiritual wants, and to act on and unfold 
kis higher energies and sentiments, There 
must be a vast, shadowy, inexplicable plan, 
embracing in its ample, mystic folds, fate and 
free-will, man and God. Were it not for actu-- 
al observation, nothing in the visible universe 
would be effected without the agency of an in- 
comprehensible plan. The sublime simplicity 
that reigns through its systems would be scoff- 
ed at as unworthy the mighty Creator and 
Architect. Not a sun would rise except 
through the operation of a complicated plan, 
Not a flower would bloom except as the result 
of an imposing plan. To say it sprung forth 
from the fresh sod, through the genial influen- 
ces of heaven’s warmth, light and dews, would 
The wisdom of 
man ts foolishness with God. Still man will 
insist on subjecting the workings of God to the 


be deemed almost impious. 


ideas of his wisdom, He is ever seeking after 
wisdom, something immense, profound, infinite. 
The stilling of earth’s stormns—the storms that 
are raging in human bosoms is not enough. 
They must have signs in the heavens. To 
feel the quickening and ennobling and sanctify- 
ing impulses and influences of the Savior’s 
pure,.tender, divine spirit—to see the lame 
walking and the dead rising, does net satisfy 
They must behold manna falling from 
Hence has risen the fiction of a 


them, 
the skies. 
plan of salvation, The-production of moral re- 
sults, by the direct application of moral means, 
to cave men in accordance with the laws of his 
nature, by plain, appropriate agencies, will net 
answer. If Paul had been aCalvinist, we have 
not the least doubt, his preaching would have 
delighted the Greeks, 
wise and profound as they could wish. 


It would have been as 
This 
plan would have been perfectly to their taste. 
But as he was so unfortunate as to be a preach- 
er ef the simple Gospel, his erudite auditors 
were not satisfied. And then again this plan 
is exceedingly agreeable te carnal minds. It | 
is much easier to go to heaven on the strength | 
of a plan than through discipline, conflict and | 
sanctification. It is said Unitarianism is an | 
easy system. But if we desired an easy sal- 
vation we should either take the Calvinistic | 
or the Universalist plan. We would either | 


adopt that, which saves a part, by force of an/ 
eternal decree, hoping of ceurse te get among | 


the select number, or that, which in the same 


way saves the whole. Universalism is the 
Calvinistic net fully unfolded so as to catch all 
manner of fishes. But we must stop, 


Tho following onssage expresaes the ardent 
foelings which induce co many ta engage with 


gladness in missionary enterprises. 


‘It is now four weeks, since I first thought I loved the 
Lord my God. I see that I am connected with all my 
race, by ties too strong ever to be broken but by the de- 
stroyer; and that while I live, I am bound to employ eve- 
ry moment of time, and every talent, in promoting their 
highest good. But when I consider my present situation, 
and see how little influence I exert upon those around me, | 
how little I have opportunity to do for that dear Savior, | 
whose benevolence Knew no bounds, I long to go away, | 
—to make some sacrifices,—to carry the Ihnotslodes, so 
despised among ourselves, to those who will gladly receive 
the truth. When I look around the world, and see the 
millions living and dying in utter ignorance of that knowl- | 
edge which would make their existeuce in this world so 





death, as it opens the door leading to those joys of which 
man cannot conceive,—and think that it is all because 
the followers of him who went about doing good, not hav- | 
ing where to lay his head, prefer their own ease,—my 
heart sickens at the thought, that I can ever be contented 
with such sloth; that I can refuse the glorious privilege, 
of spending my life in devotion to the great Redeemer’s 
cause. And when I think of the awful responsibility con- 
nected with a Christian’s hope, that Christ will demand 
so many souls at his hands at the judgment day, O I dare 
not do it. I cannot, no, I cannot think one soul will go 
to heaven, who has not delighted sufficiently in the char- 
acter and love of Christ on earth, to urge others to love 
and adore him. Should such a soul get there, though as 
by fire, would it not feel a/most lonely as it looked 
around and could not find one, with whom it had studied 
these mysteries on eartii—zot one it had led to the cross 
of Christ and persuaded to accept him? And is it not 
our duty, to go where we can persuade the greatest num- 
ber of immortals to accept the blessedness provided by 
the sufferer upon the cross? Shall we not be happier in 
this world, in the consciousness of doing the will of God? 
Will not much more glory redound to Jehovah? Will not 
our crowns be brighter, and our harps sweeter in heaven? 
Most assuredly. Then it is my earnest desire, it shall be 
my great endeavor, to win the greatest possible number 
ol ome to Jesus. Now what shall Ido? Shall I stay 
here, and spend my time in endeavors to influence the few 
around me who will listen? or, shall I leave home and 
friends, and labor for those who have no one else to point 
out to them the way? When I read of the wants of our 
own land; when I A the loud calls of the West, ‘ Come 
over and help us!’ I do not feel satisfied to remain at 
home, and let the disciples of a corrupt religion step in 
and teach them what will be more degrading than their 
ignorance. And perhaps my going might influence oth- 
ers to go; then, with the blessing of God, what an untold 
amount of good might be done! Then, when I think of 
that country where Jesus lived and died,—of its degrada- 
tion, and of the desire of many of its inhabitants for the 
knowledge we possess; and when I read of the female 
schools which have been continued for a few years, with 
fair prospects, but have been closed for want of teachers, 
O I long to be with them, to lead the benighted into the 
light! The field is white to the harvest, and J would be 
@ reaper!’ 





VOICES OF THE NIGHT. By R. W. Long- 
fellow. 





An exquisite little book of poems, such as 
take the heart of young and old. Mr Longfel- 
low is an old favorite, and this collection of his 
fine fugitives, which nevertheless have not been 
without a home in many hearts, cannot but be 
welcome, They come in such a tempting form 
too, as to print and paper, as makes them dou- 
bly grateful to the readers. The ‘ Voices of 
the Night,’ are a series of sad but beautiful 
‘ psalms of life,’ which have appeared within the 
year past in the *‘ Knickerbocker,’ and have 
been widely quoted and read. Their melan- 
choly music melts, like drops of comfort, into 
the weary soul of sensibility ; they identify 
themselves with our griefs and sing to our 
braver resolutions, inspiring us to act and to 
endure. These are followed by some of his 
earlier poems, written before the age of 19, 
We are glad to see them brought together. 





bond and precarious existence hitherto in the ‘ 
corners of newspapers,’ and ‘ some of them have 
changed their names and gone abroad.’ But 
we recognize well-known faces among them ; 
and seme of them have even school-bey agsoci- 
ations with some of us; as for instance, ‘ The 
bymn of the Moravian Nuns, at the Consecra- 
tion of Pulaski’s banner.’ The translations 
which succeed are admirable. ‘They are from 
Dante, from Spanish poets, and from the Ger- 
man; specimens both of old and new, each in 
characteristic garb. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I have recently looked over the 
file of the Common School Journal for the cur- 
rent year, (published by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, 
and Webb,) and I hardly know whether I have 
been more gratified by the profound practical 
wisdom which runs through every page, or sur- 
prised that a work of such sterling merit has | 
received go little notice from the city papers. | 
The whole subject of school education is dis- 
cussed with uncommon ability by its Editor, 
Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, He brings to its pages a thorough- 
ness of investigation, depth of research, and 
fund of observation, which ought to be present- 
ed to the consideration of every school commit- 
tee, teacher, and parent in the union. Though 
I was once Chairman of a School Committee 
for four years, and availed myself of the best 
information which could then be obtained on the 
subject, I am satisfied that the efficiency and 
value of my labors would have been quadrupled 
if [ could have had this work—of 400, closely 
printed, large, 8vo pages, annually, which can 
be obtained for the small sum of one dollar. I 
would recommend it to the examination of } 
every clergyman, school committee, teacher and 
parent, and every other person who is other- 
wise engaged in the subject of education, for it 
will be to them almost worth its weight in 
gold. 8. .Y. 
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BOY’S READING BOOK. By Mrs. Sigourney. 

j 

The multiplication of reading books during | 
some years past has been excessive. The press | 





sends forth a ceaseless succession ; compiled | 
and written by all sorts of people, old men and 
matrons, young men and maidens, It may be 

sport and profit to them—but it 1s none to pa- | 
rents. Nearly every season they are called | 
upon to furnish their children with new books | 








As the author says, ‘ they have led but a vaga- 


of high pretensions. Their patience and their | 
purses are sorely tried by these importunate and | 
incessant demands, They complain, and justly, 
of this ever recurring trouble and expense. It | 


. 


is not necessary. It is in no way useful, It is 
It is an evil that 
It is too bad that a 


set of worthless persons, utterly incompetent, 


in many respects pernicious, 
can and must be removed. 


should enrich themselves, by filching, in this 


| manner, the earnings of the poor and industrious. 


We are glad that our board of education have 
turned their attention to the subject. We are 
confident they will finish the work they have 


begun, and that a set of books will be introduc- 
cu my yur SCNOols, INAl WITT pieane awd vurtnry 


allconcerned. It seems to be thought that , 
most any one that will condescend to take the ' 
matter in hand, is capable of writing books fit 
for children. But this is a great mistake. Few 
things are more delicate and difficult than to } 
write books that will please and improve them. { 


It is easy to awaken their imagination, their. 


| lower sympathies, and love of excitement. It is! 


easy to inflame their passionate affections, to! 
pervert their simple taste, to vitiate their quick 
sensibilities. And these sad results, we fear 

are produced in some sbundance. But gently ; 
to mingle the influence of our instructions with ; 
the purer tendencies, the holier instirets, emo- ‘ 
tions and desires of their nature, with the im- 
pressions of the beautiful and sublime universe, 

which to them is a living, divine, and glorious | 
temple, with the inspirations of God who dwells | 
in the young heart, is a duty that requires, for 
its faithful discharge,the highest culture and in- 
telligence. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Should we not address them with respect? 
Should we not approach, with reverence, those 
souls that have so recently issued from the bo- 
som of the everlasting Father? They are in 
We have fallen from that high estate. 
We are struggiing against the fierce winds and | 
the rude streams of the world to regain it. We | 


heaven. 








occasionally fee] a fresh breeze from its gar- 
dens, breathe, for a moment, the fragrance that 
has wandered from its rosy bowers, caich a 
glimpse of the bright forms that revel there. 
But we have much to do before we can gain a 
permanert residence. But they are init. In 
its mansions they live and move and have their 
being. They dwell in a region above. us, on 
sunny, serene, joyous elevations, They hold 
free intercourse with the eternal fountain of 
How difficult 
for us to get within the current of their thoughts, 
feelings and sympathies, We de not under- 
stand them. We live in different spheres. 
Why then should we presume to teach them 
Why then should | 
we deem the vicious, the rude, the unenlighten- 
ed sufficient for these things? To educate, to 
develope the infant soul is tne highest work 
consigned to human genius, 


truth, beauty and blessedness. 


with a vulgar confidence ? 


Angels look with 
deep interest on its progress,and experience al- 
ternate joy and sadness, The holy task should 
be committed only, to the pure, the tender, the 
wise, the elevated, who are born of the spirit, of 
God. ‘Cannot a better anda happier world than 
this be made of materials fit for the kingdom 
of heaven?’ Society probably suffers less from 
want of instruction, than froma superabundance 
of poor and pernicious instruction. Books for 
children should be written by our best and most 
cultivated minds, And the time will yet come | 
when it shall be thought a loftier effort to pro- 
duce a book, efficient in the improvement of the , 
young, than a treatise on metaphysics or as- 

tronomy. But itis said that individuals distin- } 





di * 





=s 


guished for the depth and intelligence of their 
mental faculties will 





shoot above the compre- 
hension of children. But this igs not necessari- 


ly the case. 
stances, 


It may have been so in gome ine 

And the cause is, such persons have 

never given any serious attention to the sub- 

ject—have never studied it ag a science—have 

perhaps thought it beneath them. If they 
would sincerely, in the full exercise of their 
powers devote themselves to the business, their 
superiority would be as conspicuous here as in 
other matters. They are able io do all things, 
requiring the exercise of mind, more efficiently , 
more successfully. They cam with more cer. 
tainty, hit any mark at which they aim, wheth- 

er to develope the laws that move the constella- 
tions, or those that touch the welfare and des- 
tiny of an immortal soul. They see all objects 
more clearly. Their conceptions are more def- 
inite and vivid—their words more simple, pre- 
cise, expressive, penetrating. They walk every 
place in light and send a piercing glance 
through every subject. He who looks with in- 
telligence on the revolutions of suns: and sys- 
tems, can, if he will, discourse best about the 
she)ls on the sea-shore, or the lilies ot the field. 
He who can point out most clearly the sources 
of a nation’s wealth can also those of an individ- 
ual’s. He who most thoroughly comprehends a 
general principle can best understand the par- 
ticulars it embraces. Who can speak so truly 
and affectingly of the incidents and scenes of 
common life as those most gifted bards whose 
genius is as vast as the wniverse ? 

These thoughts were suggested by the book 
mentioned above from the pen of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. We are glad she has set so good an ex. 
We hope some of our other able and 
accomplished writers will do themsolves the 
honor of following it. Whether it is adapted to 
the presens wants of our schools we shal] leave 
to the Board of Education to determine. We 
see no cause why it is not well deserving such 
an appropriation. [tis what we should have 
expected from its auther. It is filled with 
pieces containing various pleasing and useful 
information, inculcating the noblest sentimeuts, 
expressed in gimple and beautiful language. 
It is designed for boys, and should be in their 
hands. It may also be read with pleasure and 
advantage by others. 


ample, 


At least we are consci- 
ous that the time occupied in looking it over 
was profitably spent. It may be found at the 
Book Stores in this city. 


THE YOUTH’S SKETCH BOOK. Wm. Crosby 
and Co, 


The reputation of this book is well estab- 
lished. It has had a great sale and it is proba- 
ble the demand will continue and increase. It 
needs no commendation from us. 





ROLLO’S TRAVELS. ROLLO’S CORRES- 
PON DENCE. 
‘Tnese v000ke are su popular wat mm 18 suffi- 


cient to mention their publication. Mr. Ab 

bott’s juvenile resources, are really marvellous 
and apparently inexhaustible. He is exerting 
a great and with little exception a good influ- 
ence. He is touching the springs of those vast 
and developing energies that will continue to 
act long after the places that know him shall 
know him no more. Perhaps there is no writer 
of the age, who ought to be more prayerfully 
anxious to write nothing which, when dying, he 
would wish to blot out. We should much re- 
jeice if he could find it in his conscience to 
blot out every trace and sprinkling of Calvinism 
in his late works. Of course we have nothing 
here to say in regard to these which are ex- 
pressly theological. He seeins incapable of 
making a book that will not both please and 
profit the young. 


THE LECTURESS. 

To understand the chapter, we give to day, 
from this little work, it is necessary to state that 
Marian, before her marriage, had been distin- 
guished as a Lecturess, She was a staunch 
asserter and defender of female rights. These 
circumstances were exceedingly offensive to 
her husband’s taste and feelings—but he loved 
her and strove to forget them, 
not let him. 


But she would 
The fierce and boisterous stream 
was stilled for a time-——but ever ready to burst 
forth in unabated violence. Another Jecturess, 
some months after their marriage, came into 
She at once 
Her busband 
was deeply grieved. Every effort was made to 
But she imagined her rights and 
dignity were questioned and encroached upon, 
and a reckless wilfulness was aroused within 
her. 


the city, and called on Marian. 
agreed to attend her course. 


prevent her, 


She went and the consequences are 
well told. They were afterward reconciled. 
The evil spirit however only slept, and was 
from time to time awakened in uncontrollable 
vehemence. She died at last, in poverty and 
wretchedness, forsaken, broken-hearted. The 
impression is left vivid and deep on the feelings, 
that a Lecturess is cautiously to be avoided. 
When a woman once breaks from her proper 


‘ sphere, all the soft and beautiful elements of 


her nature are disturbed, deranged and per- 
verted, She cannot be trusted. She is in 
position of conflict with herself, the influences 
that would make her happy, and the destiny that 
would exalt ber. She is miserable, and « 
source of it to all about her. Pass by on the 
other side, At least such is the lesson here 
taught, and by a lady. Sophia took a different 
course. She consulted her husband's wishes, 
and to a reasonable extent conformed to them. 
And that prevented them frem becoming un- 
reasonable. She lived in peace and happiness— 
not asserting proudly and declaiming furiously 
about woman’s rights—but the gentle mistr%* 
of herself, her husband and her home. Medi- 
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For the Register and Observer. 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Another year has slipt away, and its scenes 
are gone forever. Forever ? Ay, forever. No 
No more opportunity i 1839 to do good or to 
avoid evil. Thus much farther the Lord has 
led us, to know what was in our hearts, whe- 
ther we would keep his commandments or no. 
And whatever we have shown under this pro- 
bation, is indelibly written in the book of God’s 
remembrance. We cannot now alter a single 
line ; yet it will be of service to look carefully 
over the year, and try to form an estimate of 
what is laid up against us or for us. For us! 
There is no credit side in God’s account with 
us. Who will say that God owes anything to 
him? The very pride of believing it, the im- 
piety of asserting it, would destroy all claim. 
We have nothing except by his gift; from him 
comes life itself, all the powers of life, and all 
the opportunities for their exercise. To him 
then is due every exertion which we make. 
And if all is due to him, how can we make 
him indebted to us by offering him any? But 
look back upon the past year. Have we given 
to him all that was his due? How many of 
the talents with which he entrusted us have 
we spent in the unhallowed service of Ambition? 
How many have we lavished upon our own 
cratification 2? How often have we suffered 
those trials which might have strengthened our 
virtue, how often have we delighted in them as 
opportunities of evil? How often have the 
brightest openings for a course of usefulness 
been neglected? As we meditate upon these 
things shame fills our hearts; and we are 
forced to confess that the year now drawing to 
a close will render a sad account against us. 
Our sins have been as numerous as the hours 
of life,--we are truly unprofitable servants, for 
we have not done that which our Lord com- | 
manded us to do. And now what shall we do? | 
Year after year is rolling away, and the judg- | 
ment is before us, to which we are ever ap-| 





proaching without the slightest pause. Who} 
of us knows how far distant it is? Come, it| 


must; and come it may before the few days | 
which fill this year are full. Who of us is | 


ready? Reader, are you? Can you meet the | 
summons of death without a fear, trusting / 
for redemption through Jesus alone? Or are 


} 
you wholly unprepared, never having sought | 
forgiveness, nor believed in Jesus as a Savior ? | 
Then let me emireat you no longer to delay. | 
Despise not the goodness of Him who has so | 
long borne with you, feeding you with his | 
bounty and clothing you by his care whilst you, | 
thankless and ungrateful, were breaking his 

lawe. Count notthe blood of Jesus an unholy 
thing, but reflect on his love stronger for you | 
than the pangs of a cruel death, and let your | 
heart melt with love toward him, If God sends | 
prophet after prohpet, and delivers even Jesus | 
his beloved Son to death to ransom your soul } 
from death; if Jesus labured and suffered and | 
bled and died to redeem it, is it not werth your | 
attention? Or are you wiser than God, and do} 
you know that your soul is werth nothing al- | 
though he so much esteems it? Be no longer | 
confined grovelling to earth and fettered by sin, 
but this day break your chains and be a free- 


man. Go humble yourself in prayer, confess | 
your sims to yuur wmrcrCifut Paches «82d seek hie} 


pardon; then resolve that in his strength you | 
will henceforth live in holiness befere him. | 
If you will do this, if you will steadily adhere 
to this resolution, and keep such a daily inter- | 
course with God as shall preserve your heart | 
aright, then when another year rolls roand, if | 
you are still here to witness its close, you will | 
look back upon a year passed in the conscien- | 
tious endeavor to perferm your duty and will | 
feel at peace within in belief that God will jus- | 
tify you by your faith. And if you are called | 
from earth before the close of the year you | 
will go to celebrate an endless year among the | 
happy dwellers in the heavenly land, 


E. N. P, 


For the Register and Observer. 
HOWARD SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The thirteenth anniversary of the Howard 
Sunday School was celebrated at the Pitts street 
Chapel on Tuesday evening, Dec. 10th. The 
Chapel was crowded, and the occasion one of 
deep interest. The following ‘ Anniversary 
Hymn,’ by R. W. Bayley, a teacher in the 
school, was read and sung together by the chil- 
dren of the school, at the opening of the exer- 
cises. 


Here in this house of praise, 


| 
Let us our voices raise } 
To thee, our God; 
On this returning day, 
With soul-reviving ray, | 
We come the blessed way { 
To thine abode. 


As little Samuel heard 

The message of the Lord, 

And did obey ; 

We hear the heavenly ‘ call” 

Of Him, the Lord of all, 

And come, both great and small, 
Without delay. 


Of old thy children caine, 

To see thy glorious name, 

On Aaron’s head ; 

So we, thy younger race, 

That glorious symbol trace, 
And come to seek thy grace ;— 
That blessing shed. 


That as the Hebrew saw 

The full, effulgent law, 

Come from above ; 

So, joyfully, we see, 

With reverence bow the knee, 
And happy, happy be 

All full of love. 


We would obey thy will, 

To be thy children still, 

Our Father, Friend; 

Thy goodness and thy love 

A heavenly balm shall prove, 
And raise our thoughts above, 
Till Gime shall end. 


O may we feel this day 

We ’re trav’ling on the way 
Thiat gives us peace; 

On each successive year, _ 
Wilt thou, O God, draw near, 
As we assemble here, 

And love increase. 


A prayer was then offered by the Pastor of 
the Pitts street Chapel, Rev. R. C. Waterston. 
This was followed by a Report, embracing an 





historical sketch of the school, by the Superin- 


tendent, Mr E. Cobb. This sketch traced the 
history of this important institution, in connec- 
tion with the Ministry at Large. The school 
was commenced in 1826, with a very small 
number of teachers and pupils, and has been 
gradually increasing through many struggles 
and difficulties, until it now numbers four hun- 
dred and fifty pupils, with fifty-five teachers, 
and is probably the largest and the best con- 
ducted Sunday school in the country. 

After the Report had been read, an Address 
followed by the Rev. Samuel Barrett. This 
address was on the value and importance of 
moral and religious instruction to the young, 
and was characterised by strong appeals to the 
reason and feelings of the audience. 

The subjoined Hymn, written for the occa- 
sion by the Rev. John Pierpont, was then read 
and sung together by the pupils with beautiful 
effect, to the tune of Auld Lang Syne. 


Shall that old chamber* be forgot, 
Where first the light divine 
Shone on our infant Sunday school, 
So pleasant, but lang syne ? 
’T was pleasant, but lang syne, my friends, 
*T was pleasant, but lang syne, 
We'll not forget that chamber where 
We prayed and sung, lang syne. 


Shall Friend street Chapel be forgot, 
To which, in lengthening line, 

When that old room was full, we marched, 
In twenty-eight or nine ? 
O, that appears lang syne, my friends, 
But, though it was lang syne, 

We'll not forget the Chapel, where 

We gathered, o’ lang syne. 


Shall our old Teachers be forgot, 
Whose voice and look benign 

First drew us to the Sabbath School, 
And taught us there, lang syne ? 
O was not that lang syne, my friends, 
O was it not lang syne ? 

But still we thank and bless them all, 

For teaching us, lang syne. 


Some of those voiees death hath hushed, 
And closed those kindly eyen, 

That were so cheering to our hearts, 
When we were sad, lang syne. 
O was not that lang syne, my friends ? 
It was indeed lang syne; 

And heavenly hymns those voices sing, 

That sung with us, lang syne. 


Our white-haired pastor,+ should he soon 
Earth’s toils and joys resign, 
Shall be remembered by us all, 
For what he did lang syne. 
O how he loved us all, my friends, 
He loved us all, lang syne, 
And great be his reward in heaven, 
For loving us, lang syne. 


Nor be our present friends forgot, 
Who work the gospel mine, 

Where Christ and his apostles dropped 
The gems of truth, lang syne. 
O that was lang, lang syne, my friends, 
Yes, that was lang, lang syne, 

But still those gems are just as bright, 

As were they lang, lang syne. 


O FatHeR! with those gems, more rich 
Than gold or silver fine, 


besides the Register. 
The Register is the only Unitarian newspaper | 
published in the United States, and yet its | 
patronage after eighteen years of persevering 
effort, is far from sufficient to sustain an Editor | 


and Publisher, without other resources, 
that faithful efforts wiil continue to be made, to 


cation, and it is heped that the friends of its 


CHRISTIAN 





‘ 
‘ 


linquished, The Christian Examiner, the West- | 


ern Messenger, and the Monthly Miscellaay, 
are the only works of this kind now published, 


| 


These are pamphlets. | 
} 
\ 


The Readers of the Register may be assured 
render it an entertaining and instructive publi- 


principles, both among its present readers, and 
the readers of the Monitor, will be disposed to 
aid the Publisher, in obtaining additional sup- 
port for the ensuing year. The paper will be 
published hereafter on new type, of which the 
first columns both of the first and last pages of 
this week are specimens. 

A further reference to the subject will be 


made, in the paper of next week, ) 
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For the Register and Observer. 
THE LATE MRS. JANE BARNARD, OF MEXICO, ME. 

Observing in a late number an obituary notice of 
this worthy lady, a friend who was well acquainted with 
her merits, and who owes his life (under Providence) to 
her kind attentions and judicious treatment of a severe 
attack of Erysipelas, is induced to offer a slight and im- 
perfect tribute to her memory. Nature had bestowed on 
the lamented subject of this notice a truly enviable temper 
and disposition, which extended its blessed influences to 
all her relations with society. Called, with her affection- 
ate Partner in the earlier part of their residence at Mexi- 
co to endure severe privations and hardships. They were 
borse without marmaring, and with a cheerful reliance on 
the watchful care of Providence—enterprise, united with 
industry and economy, were rewarded as is usually the 
case, with success, and she passed her latter years sur- 
rounded by comforts, respected by the community and 
cheered by the pleasing reflection that her children were 
alluseful members of society, respectably and favorably 
settled in life. 

Mrs. B. might justly be viewed as a superior woman; 
reading was her chief resource, and she possessed a good 
collection of well chosen volumes. She was deeply impres- 
sed with the value of time, and many of those hours which 
are too often in the retirement of a country life, passed by 
vacant minds in listlessness or unnecessary sleep were by 
her occupied and improved in cultivating an acquaintance 
with the literature of the day, and in habitually and dili- 
gently perusing the sacred volume, with whose blessed 
truths she was perfectly familiar. Mrs. B. felt a lively in- 
terest in, and was well informed of, the various improve- 
ments and discoveries of later days. But the greatest source 
of her happiness was in her connubial relation, in this she 
was eminently blessed, and no words but those of love and 
kindness were uttered in her home. May that power 
which ** tempers the wind to the shorn lamb”’ sustain her 
bereaved Partner, with the faith and hopes of the Chris- 
tian. 

‘ When such friends part "tis the sarvivor dies.’ 


E. A. W. 


(From the Peoria Register.) 
MRS. SUSAN HUNTOON. 





Be all our spirits crowned, as were 


Thy Son’s and sairits’, lang syne. | 


They ’ve worn their crowns lang syne, O God, } 


They ’ve worn their crowns lang syve; 
O BUT) ew te OS eS panes sey enn, 


While serving thee, lang syne! { 


* An upper room in the circular building in Merrimack | 
street. 
+ Rev. Dr Tuckerman. 


Addresses succeeded by Messrs. Hayward, 
Babcock, Waterston and Gray. Another hymn } 
followed, and the services were brought to a 
close by a fervent prayer and benediction by the | 
former pastor of the Chapel, Mr Gray. 


This occasion will long be remembered by | 
pupils, parents, teachers and friends of this im- | 


portant and flourishing school. It will serve to | 
deepen their impressions of the value of the 
work in which they are engaged, to awaken 
their sensibilities, to warm their hearts, and 
strengthen their hands. The children will long 
delight to recall the words of one of their teach- 
ers, Mr Hayward; and the Teachers will go to | 
their work with renewed energies, as they con- 
template its importance to themselves and the 
community as portrayed by their various friends 
who addressed them on this occasion. Those 
who were spectators of this interesting scene, 
parents and friends, must have resolved to give 
their aid in sustaining this school, as full of in- 
terest to the philanthropist, the patriot and the 
Christian. 
CHRISTIAN MONITOR. 

The Chrietian Monitor of Dec, 2ist, con- 

tains the following notice. 


‘ The Christian Monitor closes with the present num- 
ber. The Proprietor has disposed of his interest in the 
publication to Mr Reed, the Proprietor of the Christian 
Register, to which paper he would recommend all his sub- 
scribers, who are not also subscribers to the Register, to 
transfer their patronage.’ 


The Publisher of the Christian Register, 
sends a copy of this number of his paper (and 
proposes to do so with the next number) to 
each of the subscribers to the Monitor, who are 
not already subscribers to the Register. In 
doing this, he hopes he shall not be regarded as 
impertinently pressing it upon their notice, or 
as claiming their subscriptions. He has done 
it for the purpose of making the Register 
known to those who have not been sequainted 
with it ; and with the hope that many will con- 
sent to receive it as a substitute for the Moni- 
ter. The purpose and leading features of the 
two papers are the same, and the difference in 
price is much more than balanced by the pro- 
portionally greater amount of matter in the 
Register. It appears by an accurate compari- 
son of the amount of reading matter in the two 
papers, that each number of the Register, con- 
tains more new reading matter, than two num- 
bers of the Monitor ; and therefore more week. 
ly than the Monitor furnishes monthly, since the 
Monitor is published but twice a month. Yet 
the price of the Menitor is two fifths as much 
as that of the Register, and the postage half as 
much. The difficulty that has hitherto been 
found to exist in gaining a sufficient support 
for Unitarian periodicals renders it desirable 
that, as far as possible, the patrenage of such 
works should be concentrated on a few. Sev- 
eral such periodicals have, withiu a few years, 


; 


| tiated, by a judicious mother, into the all-important mys- | 











Died, at Peoria, Illinois, November Sth, Mrs. Susan 
Huntoon, wife of Rev. Benjamin Hantoon, aged 46. By | 
this afilictive dispensation of Providence society has been | 
stripped of one of its most valuable ornaments; a husband | 
bereaved of a most amiable companion; and a family of 
pong abildesn deprive! of a mfst AW6Ctionate and dévoted 
mother. The good need no eulogium., Their lives are | 
their best memorial. Their worth is recorded in the un- | 
dying affections of those whom they have loved and blessed | 
on earth, and their reward is in the imperishable bliss of 
heaven. 

Mrs. H. was a daughter of Dea. Amos Pettengill, of 
Salisbury, N. H., and she was born August 10th, 1793. 
In early life she was remarkable for the amiableness of her 
disposition, the retired modesty of her deportment, and 
her ardent attachment to her parents and sisters, six of 
whom are left to mourn her death. By an assiduous im- 
provement of the advantages of education afforded her in 
some of the most celebrated female seminaries of that day, 
her mind was well disciplined by the solid and useful 
branches of an English education, and her taste cultivated 
and refined by an attention to painting and belles-lettres. 
In addition to these sootenailidiannatas she was early ini- 


‘ 


teries of house keeping,—neatness, industry, order and | 
frugality. It was then deemed, as it ever should be, an | 
indispensable part of female education to be practically 
acquainted with the details of every domestic art. The 
most lady-like deportment is not inconsistent with domes- } 
tic economy, and it is delightful to see such a anion. It | 
confers dignity upon the household establishment when the | 
pantry pos the drawing room are equally in order, aud 
the mistress of the saloon is also governess of the kitchen. 
This union of intellectual and practical knowledge emi- 
nently qualified Mrs. H. for the arduous duties of the sta- | 
tion she was called to fill in society and in the family | 
circle. From the feeble state of her husband’s health, | 
she had frequently to take the whole. management of her | 
family; and here her diseretion, economy and judicious- 
ness, were most conspicuously exhibited. Those qualities 
which most endeared her to her relatives and friends, | 
were of the quiet, unobtrusive kind, rather than the 
showy and the brilliaut. The strongest feature in her 
character was cal, steady, decided perseverance. 
over she undertook she accomplished, if within the com- 
pass of her ability. She never shrank from the assigned } 
path of duty, however arduous or painful. Difficulties | 
only aroused her energies and invigorated her resolution. 
In the sphere of her accustomed responsibilities this trait 
of her character was often put to the severest test. Nat- 
urally sensitive and self-distrusting, to take a leading part 
in conversatiou cost her a great effort. She frequently la- 
mented her want of conversational talents, and by unremit- 
ting exertion she so far overcame this constitutional de- 
ficiency, as to acquire an easy affability of manner, though 
she never attempted to shine in conversation. She in- 
stinctively shrunk from parade or ostentation, and found 
her highest enjoyment in retirement, in the bosom of her 
family, the seclusion of her own home. She was truly do- 
mestic, in the best sense of the term;—her heart was at 
home. Here she felt she was most useful, most contented, 
most happy. _ There, in the quiet routine of her appropri- 
ate duties,—in filial love, conjugal affection, maternal 
fidelity ;—there in the unrecorded and numberless acts of 
meekness, patience and charity, she exhibited the worth of 
her Christian principles, and the strength and sincerity of 
her Christian faith. 

In 1815 she united with the Unitarian church at Sal- 
isbury, under the pastoral care of the Rev. ‘Thomas Wor- 
cester, during which year seventy persons were added to 


his church; and twenty-six of the number belonged to four 
families, of whiek bee fathor"s was Olt, all of whom 


were in infancy or childhood favored with parental and 
baptismal dedication to the Lord. All pretension and 
display were as foreign to her religious, as to her social 
and domestic character. With her, piety was not im- 
pulse,—no wayward fancy—no mere day-dream,—no oc- 
casional excitement; but a deep, calm conviction, pervad- 
ing her whole soul,—an all-hallowed love, carrying up her 
affections to God, in humble reliance upon his mercy, and 
in ro dependence upon his grace, for every temporal 
and every spiritual blessing. She avoided in herself, and 
she pitied in others, the exhibition of that conceited 
officiousness which seeks publicity,—wanders from house 
to house, feeling the religious pulse—descanting on the 
spiritual state of others—condemning their religious opin- 
ions—sitting in judgment on their hearts and consciences 
—and with pharisaical zeal endeavoring to make prosely- 
tes to a party, instead of converts to true religion. The 
Bible, and the Bible only was the chart of her life, and the 
infallible directory of her faith. She read it for herself, 
and she would not admit the claims or pretensions 
of any one, who presumed to obtrude between her and her 
heavenly Father, as the interpreter of His will to her un- 





What- | 














derstanding and conscience. Conscious of her own weak- 
ness, she rested on Almighty Strength; feeling her own 
wants, she fled to Infinite Sufficiency; and with unhesi- 
tating reliance, cast herself upon the ‘‘ Grace of God, in 
Jesus Christ,’’ for salvation. Her faith rested on the 
Rock of Ages, and its divine efficiency was proved by a 





modest, unremitted fulfilment of duty—a dignified tran- ; 
quillity amidst the vicissitudes of life—serene composure 
under the bereavements of mortality—a patient endurance 
of the most protracted and excruciating suffering—a _ cor- 
dial resignation to the will of God—and a happy and tri- 
umphant death. 








been comm:nced, published for a time and re- 





Such a faith is rich in the most ennobling sentiments, 


REGISTER. 


the purest feelings, the highest motives, the most salutar 

restraints, the sweetest consolations, and the most glori- 
ous hopes. It bears on its angel wings the disembodied 
epirit, calmly, joyfully and triumphantly, to the bosoun of its 
God, to unite itself forever to its Parent fountain, and par- 
ticipate 1 its immortal love, its everlasting joy. ‘ Bles- 
wed are the dead who die in the Lord; yea saith the 


spirit; for they rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them,’? 





Dir Hadley, October 14th Miss Mary D. Hunting- 
ton aged 24, daughter of Rev. D. Huntington. 

_ In noticing the death of a young person, so interest- 
ing andl 80 amiable, as Miss flentianion, we experience 
feelings of the most sacred nature; and when we venture 
@ passpg tribute to her memory, it is not with a view to 
suggestnew matter of consolation to those who are most 
immedjitely the subject of this bereavement. 

It ispelieved that their religion, and a firm belief in a 
future bm more enduring state, are better aids to support 
frail mgrtality under this affliction, than a detail of the 
merits ™ virtues of the deceased ; or a dissertation upon 
the gergeness of her private character, paraded before the 
public, | 

_On ths subject, it is enough to say, that her unaffected 

iety, be’ modest mein, and her retiring merits, have given 

ra Uipn place in the affection and esteem of her ac- 

; ‘es, and impressed them with a vivid sense of the 

grievomess of this stroke, to her parents, brothers and 
sisters4-Hampton Guz. 
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—In the Senate with the exception of some 
business, little has been done, in consequence 


tatives eagt, in Congress, embraced Saturday the 14th. 
On Malay after reading the Journal of proceedings, 
the meeting proceeded to bailot for a speaker. 
‘Ten unsgccessful ballots were taken,—On the eleventh 


batlot, Hop. R. M. T. Hunter of Virginia, was elect- 
ed to the office of Speaker. 


The following was the result of the eleventh ballot :— 


For R. M. T. Hunter, 119 
John W. Jones, 35 
George McKeim, 24 
Zadock Casey, 24 
Francis W. Pickens, 9 
Scattering, 15 


On Tuesday, 19th at noon the speaker of the House (the 
Hon R. M. ‘I’. Hunter) took the Chair and called the 
House to order ; after which, he rose and addressed the 
House as follows : 

Cientlemen of the House of Representatives ; The high 
and undeserved honor which you have conferred upon me 
has been so unexpected, that even now I can scarcely find 
terms in which to express my grateful sense of your kind- 
ness. I trust, however, to be able to offer a better ev- 
idence of that sentiment inthe earnest efforts which I 
shall make to discharge my duties justly and impartially. 
Called as I have been to this high station, not so much 
from any merits of my own as from the independence of my 
position, I shall feel it as especially due from me to you, 
to preside as Speaker, not of a party, but of the House. 
Whilst I shall deem it my duty on all proper occasions to 
sustain the principles upon which I stand pledged before 
the country, I shall hold myself bound at the same time to 
afford me facility within my power to the full and free 
expressiof® of the wishes and sentiments of every section 
of the great Confederacy. 

You will doubtless deem it your duty, gentlemen, as 
the grand inquest of the nation, to investigate all matters 
of which the People ought to be informed ; to retrench 
expenditures which are unnecessary or unconstitutional ; to 
maintain the just relations between all the great interests 
of the country ; and to preserve inviolate the Constitution 
which you will be sworn to support ; whilst it will be 
mine to aid you in such labors with all the means within 
my power. And although deeply impressed with a pain- 
ful sense of my inexperience and of the difficulties of a 
new and untried station, I am yet cheered by the hope 
that you will sustain me in my efforts to preserve the or- 
der of business and the decorum of debate. 

1 am aware that party fervor is occasionally impatient 
of the restraint which it is the duty of the Chair to im- 

se upon the asperity of debate, but at the same time I 
snow that the just of all parties will sustain the Speaker 
who is honestly endeavormg (o preserve the dignity of the 
House and the harmony of its members. k 

Permit me, in conclusion, gentlemen, to tender you the 
homage of my heartfelt thanks for the honor which you 
have conferred upon me, and to expross the hope that your 
councils miny be so guided by wistomas to redound to 
your own reputation and the welfare of our common coun- 
try. 

The whole number of votes, it appears, was 232 ; 117 
being necessary for a choice, and Mr Hunter having 119 
was elected. 

When the result was declared, there was a burst of 
applause from the galleries, which was immediately check - 
ed. Mr Hunter was conducted to the Chair, where he 
was congratulated by the Chairman (Mr Adams) who 
gave him his place. An address was expected, but Mr. 
Hlunter was too much overcome by the honor so unex- 
pectly conferred upon him, to say any thing. He silently 
bowed to the House, and his embarrassment was then re- 
lieved by a motion of Mr Wise that the House now ad- 
journ, which was carried. 


After the delivery of this speech the house proceeded to 
business. The roll having been called the members came 
up to take the oath or affirmation. The New Jersey mem- 
bers were passed over till the last, and when they came 
up, the speaker stated that had the question risen de novo, 
he should not hesitate, but as it had already been discus- 
sed, he should leave it to the House. : 

Here arose the old discussion over again, during which 
the evidence on both sides relative to the election. was 
read. 

The day was spent till near sunset, when the House ad- 
journed. Mr Hunter as speaker, pleased all parties it is 
said by his gentlemanly bearing, firmness, and mild de- 
meanor,. 

Thursday was spent in the discussion of the N. Jer- 
sey question. Mr Adams moved the adjournment, and 
was to address the House on Friday morning. 

On Friday 19th in the House after a discussion on 
some points of order Mr Adams, as was expected, ad- 
dressed the House at some length, not on the point that 
the previous question was not in order, but that neither 
that nor any other question could be decided until a House 
of Representatives had been formed by the swearing in of 
all the members appearing and producing regular legal 
credentials, 

After various proceedings, Mr Evans, of Maine, obtain 
ed the floor, ane offered a resolution : 


[ are invited to attend. 


On which he spoke until about half past five o’elock. 
Mr Evans’s Resolution, as finally modified, read thus : 


Resolved,—That the Representatives of the 26th Con- 
gress of the United States now present do advise and re- 
quest the Speuker to administer the oath required by law 
to the five gentlemen from the State of New Jersey who 
have presented credentials to the Speaker and demand to 
be sworn. 


The previous question was moved, and the result of the 
votes was, Yeas 112. Nays 116. So the resolution was 
rejected, amd consequently the Five New Jersey members 
are refused their seats in the House. 

Some discussions took place in regard to rules for the 
government of the House ; but nothing was settled before 
the House adjourned. 

Organization of the Howse.—On Saturday, the 
House was finally organized by the temporary adoption of 
the Rules of the last Congress—by the appointment of Mr 
Garland as Clerk, and Mr Dorsey, as Sergeant at Arms; 
and the house adjourned till Monday. On Monday, the 
President’s Message was received by the two Houses. 
A brief abstract of it will be given in our next. 
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The laie Storm.—The bodies of eleven of the sufferers 
by the late storm, were buried from the Unitarian Church, 
im Gloucester, on Sunday last. The sermon was deliver- 
ed by Rev. Mr Waite. The procession which followed 
the bodies to the grave was by far the longest ever seen 
in Gloucester. 

The bodies of a large number of the sufferers still re- 
main buried in the deep.—Salem Gazette. 


The Salem Gazette says ; ‘ We learn that the Banks in 
Boston have united in offering to the Philadelphia Banks 
such indulgences in the time and manner of paying bal- 
ances due, as will greatly facilitate the resumption of 
specie payments in Philadelphia, if the banks in that city 
are otherwise in a condition to redeem: their promises to 


pay- 


The Great Snow Storm.—The Northampton Courier 
says, the storm of the 10th inst. will be characterised as 
the great snow storm of New England. During the Sab- 
bath day and evening, the snow fell in immense quanti- 
ties ; its depth rendered locomotion almost impossible. 
The deep embankments extended eyen to the second story 
of houses. 


Ipswich Railroad.—The Eastern Railroad is now ex- 
tended to Ipswich. The rates of fare from Ipswich to 
Boston are as follows, from Ipswich to Boston 87 t-2 
cents, to Salem 37 1-2 cents, Wenham 31 cents, Lyno 56. 


John Lander, one of the celebrated travellers i Afviea, 
died in London, Nov. 16. He was the brother and com- 
panion of Riehard Lander in his last fatal. African expedi- 
tion. He was in his 33d year, and died of a complaint 
of the chest, originally induced by. exposure to the climate 
of Africa,—Courier. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 
The Sunday school connected with the South Congre- 
gational Society will celebrate their anniversary tomorrow 
afternoon, (Sunday Dec. 29th) at the usual hour of divine 
service, at the Rev. Mr. Motte’s church. Address by the 
Rev. Mr. Mott. Friends of the Sunday school institution 
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MARRIAGES. 





In East Lexington,on the 23d inst., by Rev. Doctor 
Follen, Mr Stillman L. Lothrop, to Miss Abby Robbins, 
daughter of Eli Robbins, Esq. 





a <2 82. 


DEATHS. 


TS oo anes ——— 


In Uxbridge, on the 17th Dec., after a short illness, of 
Lung Fever, Mr Jonathan Whipple, 87. 
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PURNESS’ FAMILY PRAYERS.—Domestic Wor- 
ship by W. P.-Furness 12mo. 

The present volume has been prepared in compliance 
with repeated requestsand under the conviction that it 
will meet the wants of many,and foster in the hearts of 
others the spirit ofiprayer which it aims to express. To 
those who are disposed ‘to ask with the disciples of Jesus 
*‘ Teach us to pray,’ I hope this book may render some 
assistance, and that its influence may be to encourage them 
in the use of forms of their own.—Preface. 

Just published, and for sale. by TAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington street. dec 28 
Hee arse EXAMINER.—This day published, the: 

Christian Examiner, No:. 96, for 1840... 

CONTENTS. 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System. . 

Common School Journal. 

Southey’s Life of Cowper. 

Conclusion of the Giverpool.Controversy: 

Prison Diseiphine Society... 

The School Library. 

Tracy’s Tfanslationof Medina: 

The Life and Times of Martin Luther. . 

Notices and Intelligence. . 

Index, &c. 





Washington st.. dec 28 


OOKS IN RICH BINDING.—Por sale by JAMES” 

MUNROE & CO. a Jargeassortment-of English and 

American works in splendid bindings suitable for Christ- 
mas and New year’s presents viz:— 

Shakspeare, in 1,.7, 10 vols. various: editions. 

Burns’s Poetical Works, 1, & 8 vols. 

Scott’s do do 6 & 12 vols. 

H. More’s Works, 7 vols. Edgeworth 16 vols. 

Milton’s Poetieal Works, 1, 2, 9, 3 vols.—Poeticui' 
Works of Cowper, Hemans, Campbell, Rogers, Gray’s 
Elegy, Gray’s Bard, Dana, Bryant, Hillhouse, Miss 
Gould, Drake, Halteck, Coleridge, Goldsmith, Kirke. 
White, Young, Wordsworth, &c. &c. . 

Bible Illustrations 1°& 2 vols. 8vo., 

Byron Gallery, Byron Beanties. 

Irving’s Sketch Book, Tales of a Traveller, &c. &c. 

The Sermons of Buckminster, Channing, Dewey,  &e:- 

Old English Prose W riters, 

Scenes andjCharactes 6: vols. edited by H. Ware Jr., 
Sunday Library 4-vols. &c. 
134 Washington Street. . déc 28 
QUPERB LONDON ANNUALS AND’ ILLGS- 

TRATED WORKS, suitable for the Holidays, for 
sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and School st.. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, illistrative of Windsor 
Castle, with a full. length equestrian portrait of Queen 
Victoria, superbly bound in silk, large 8vo. 

Heath’s Gems of Beauty edited by Lady Blessington ; 
—the plates of this work far-surpass any of the previous 
volumes—royal 4to; figured silk. 

The Belle of the Season : twelve plites; undér tlie di- 
rection of Mr Heath Jwith a Poem by, Lady Bléessington— 
superbly bound. T'bis is.the most splendid A onual of the. 
season. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, silk, large 8vo. 

Heath’s Keepsake, figured silk, large 8vo. 

Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath, 10 plates,. 
12mo, morocco. 
~ Fisher’s Drawing Room Strap.Book:. 

Juvenile Scrap Book, by Mrs Ellis, 16 plates, 8vo.. 

Book of the Boudoir, imperial 4to, morocco. . 

The Iris, imperial 4to, morocco. . 

Oriential Annual, 8vo, morocco. . 

Character and Costume in ‘Turkey and Italy, imperial’ 
4to, morocco, 21 plates. 

Constantinople, and the Scenery of The Seven Church 
es of Asia Minor, 48 engravings, elégantly bound’ in mo- 
rocco, 4to. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, in 2 yolss 
royal 8vo. superb morocco. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, 25 engravings, 8vo. 

The Floral Cabinet, conducted by Knowles and West- 
cott, 2 vols. Ato. 

Our Wild’ Flowers, familiarly described and illustrated 
with colored plates from original drawings. By Louisa 
Anne Twamley, author of * The Romance of Nature.’ In 
a handsome vol: morocco. 

Flora’s Gems ;: a-series of beamiful Groups and ‘Flow- 
ers, drawn and colored by James Andrews ;_ witli poeti- 
cal illustrations by Miss TTwamley—imperial 4to. 

The Ladie’’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental’ Annuals.. 
By Mrs Loudon. Each number: will contain three plates, 
demy size, and sixteen pages of letter press, in which the 
Botanical Characters, .Géographiy, History, Properties, 
and Culture of Plants, will be indicated in a popular man- 
ner. The whole will ocgupy about fifieen or sixteen 











In Mansfield, (Sunday, Dec. 22d,) Mrs Abigail New- 
comb, 72, relict of Mr Rufus Newcomb, 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—This day received from 
London by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 





a Memoir of his Life, by Henry Alford M. A. 6 vols, 8vo 
—Bartiett’s Memoirs ot Bishop Butler, 8vo—Burnett on 
the Power, W isdum and goudnoss-et sto we diepleyed.sa 
the Animal Creation, with plates—Maggilliway’s British 
Birds, 2 vols. 8vo—Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds, 
8vo—Supplement to Yarrell’s History of British Fishes 
—lIntroduction to Entomology, by Kirby and Spence, 4 
vols—The Sperm Whale and South Sea Voyage, by 
Thos. Beale—The Wrongs of the Animal World, by 
David Musket, Esq. 8vo—General Outline of the Animal 
Kingdom, by T. R. Jones, F. L. S.—Waterton’s Es- 
says on Natural History—Walker on Intermarriage, 1 vol 
—Grant’s Chancery Questions and Answers—Hemans’s 
Life and Works, 6 vols—Taibot’s Faust 8vo—Dunhawn’s 
History of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 2 vols—Geol- 
ogy, by J. Philips, F. R.. S.—History of England, con- 
tinued from the late James Mackintosh, vol. 9—Biography 
of Eminent British Statesmen, by John Forster, Esq. vol. 
7—Swainson’s Natural Histury of Fishes, Amphibians 
and Reptiles, vol. 2—Literary and Scientific Men of 
France, vol 2, Daguire’s History and Practice of Photo- 
genic Drawing, on the true principles of the Daguerreo- 
type, translated from the original by I, S. Memes, L. L. 
D.—the Literary. Character. or the History. of Men of Ge- 
nius, by D’Israeli—a General System “ee epeng, and 
Botany, by Geo. Dow, F. L. S., 4to—Treatise on Wood 
Engraving, illustrations by Jackson—Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Medicine, edited by jy. Forbes, M. D., A. Tweedie 
M D., and John Conelly, M. D., 4 vols, 8vo—the Flor- 
ist’s Magazine, by F. W. Smith, 8vo—Pohlman,on Chess, 
8vo—Buswell’sLife of Johnson, 10 vols—Bridge’s edition 
of Milton, with illustrations by Turner—Paul and Virgin- 
ia, 330 illustrations, 8vo—Higgins’s Philosophy of Sound, 
and history of Musie—the Grvoom’s Oracle and pocket 
Stable Directory, by. John Hinds—Natural History of 
Cage Birds, by J. M. Beckstein M.. D.—Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales, 2 vols, 18mo—Burns’s. Poems, 3 vols,— 
Lamb’s Dramatic Poets, 2 vols—Best’s Art of Angling, 
&e. : dec. 28. 


EV. DR. DEWEY’S NEW WORK. — Dis- 
courses and Discussions, by Orville Dewey, 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New York. 

Extract from the Preface. 

‘ The author’s purpose, in this volume, has been, 
in the first place, to offer a brief summary of the 
Unitarian Belief; in the next place, to lay down 
the essential principles of all religious faith; thirdly, 
to state and delend our construction, as it is general- 
ly held among us, of the Christian doctrines ; fourth- 
ly, to illustrate, by analogy, our views of practical 
religion ; and finally, in two closing discourses, to 
discuss the true proportion and harmony of the 
Christiaa Character.’ 

This day published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
street. a7 
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SILK GOODS AND §S 
141 Washington s 


HAWL WAREHOUSE, 
ae | es Fs ee 


EK. F. NEWHALL, 


Has removed to the spacions rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 


And has received by recent arrivals from France an 
and Winter Goods, consisting of— 


d England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, -on black, blue, red, bird of paradise, fawn, 
troh, white, blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds ; with plain and filled centres, of va- 


rious sizes. Prices from 12 te @50 each. 


English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, 


red, blue-black, white, harlequin anq carpet ground 
Silk Cashmere and Edinboro Shawls, a beautift 
Cashmeres. Prices, trom 5 to $15 each. 


8s. Prices from 10 to $20 each. 
11 assortment of new patterns, similar to the French 


Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, with black, red, green and white centres. 


Prices from 30 to $50 each, 


Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebitie, Highland Plaided, and other Weollen travelling Shawls, ol 


large size and good styles. 


India Camel's hair Shawls and Scatis, of various kinds 


Meriro long and square Shaws, of best quality 


Plain black Shawls, for Mourning. 
, black, red and white; all wool borders. 





Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, ot various sizes, mode colors and white ; with a great variety of 


low priced Shawls, of different kinds. 
cheaper than at any previous season, 
> Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining 
SILK GOODS. --Super black and India Satin 


Making altogether a very splendid assortment, which will be sold 


a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 
s; blue-black and rich colored Satins ; Gros de Noble; 


Gros de Paris ; Gros de Swiss; Gros de Naples ; first rate heavy double Pou de Sois, of high lustre, as- 
sorted light and dark shades ; and other desirable styles of plain and corded Silks in great variety of color. 


Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks 
some entire new, figures and stripes. 
Blue-black figured and heavy corded Silks. of s 
Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds 
Matteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lust 


» large and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors ; 


uperior quality. 
and prices. 
ring of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich 


heavy black double faced Silks—plaided Lustrings—Sinchaws—Satin Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large 


lot of low priced Silks, of various deseript; 
Goods, of prime qnalities, which will be sold cheap. 
Rich Chalie, Chalie de Laines, and Po ; 


king a very large assortment of staple and fancy Silk 


ndicherry, of new and beautiful styles, in great variety. 


Richest Mouselaine de Laines, ewtroidered, printed and plain—French Embroideries, Lace Veils and 
Velvets— Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every Otetrigtion, for Ladies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and 


various other Goods of the best styles. 


y'The Proprietor of this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers to the splendid stock of 


Goods now offered. 


epistt sep 14 


BROWN, 112 Washington street-—Donne’s Work, with 








} 
} 


ae 


numbers. Nos. 1 to 11 are now ready. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany and Hegister of Flower 
Plants, with numerous and beautifully colored plates, 5 
vols. 8vo. 

The Moral of Flowers, i'luatrated” by colored engta- 


inge 8vo. 
udie’s Gleanings-of Nature, containing 57 groups of: 
Animals and Plants, colored, royal 8vo. 

Rogesr’s Poems and Italy, large paper cepy,{4to. mor’co 
entra. 

Do. do, do. Svo, do. 

Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, Views in the British Chan- 
nel, royal 8vo.. morocco. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Llustrious Personages of Great 
Britain, 12 vols, royal 8vo. 

The Gallery. of Portraits, in 7 vols- royal 8vo. mor’co, 
super). 

Latrobe’s Scripture Illustrations, 1 vol. 4to. 

The National Gallery of Pictures-by the Great Masters, 
in 2 vols. 4to.. morocco. 

Syria, the Holy Land,. Asia Minor, &c., iMustrated 3 
vols 4to. 

Switzerland, illustrated by Dr. Brattice. 

Medical Portrait Gallery, Biographical Memoirs of the 
most celebrated Physicians,. Sugeons, ete. TI vol. royak 


8vo. 
Also a great variety of other Miscellaneous Books in 
elegant bindings. dec. 28 


HRISTMAS AND NEW ¥EAR’S PRESENTS. 
—English and American Annuals,—All the new Ju- 
venile Books—Miniature editions of Campbell, Falconer, 
Young, Cowper and Thompson’s Poems. Gems of Brit- 
ish Poets—Scott’s Poetical Works. Buckminster’s, Pal- 
frey’s and. Dewey’s Discourses. Sinall Bible, beautifut 
edition. - Portfolios,. Ladies and Gentlemen’s Pocke: 
Books. 

For sale by SIMPKINS, av tlie Tremont: Stationary 
Rooms, 2} Tremont Row. dec, 28. © 

HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S. GH"?P.—The 

subscribers have jist received a large assortment of 
new publications, suitable for Christmas and New Years, 
among which are all the principal English and American 
Annuals, and many other beautiful books. Also, a good 
collection of new and popular books for children, com- 
prising nearly all of the late publications. of any value.: 
Also, a good assortment of Gold and Silver -Peneib cases ; 
dissected Maps and Puzzles, and many other artivies suit- 
able for presents. For sale-by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
dec 28 118 Washington st. 
PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
7 EEKS, JORDAN & CO. have a very large and 
choice assortment of all the English and American 
Annuals, Books for the Young, Poets, &c. for presents. 
Among them are— 
English. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, illustrative of Windsor 
Castle, with a full, length equestrian portrait of Queen 
Victoria, superbly bound in silk, large 8vo. 

Heath’s Gems of Beauty, edited by Lady Blessington ; 
—the plates of this work far surpass any. of the previous 
volumes—royal. 4to, figured silk. 

The Belle of the Season : twelve plates, under the di- 
rection of Mr Heath, witha Poem by Lady Blessington 
—suberbly bound. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, silk, large 8¥o. 

Heath’s Keepsake, figured silk, Z e 8vo. 

Friendship’s Offering-and Winter’s Wreath, 10 plates, 
12mo, morocco. ‘ 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book. 

Juvenile Scrap Book, by Mrs Ellis, 16 plates, 8vo. 

Book of the Boudoir, imperial 4to, morocco. 

The Iris, imperial 4to, moroeco. 

Oriental Annual, 8vo, morocco. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 25 engravings, 8ve. 

The Florai Cabinet, conducted by Knowles and West- 
cott, 2 vols. 4to. 

a amg of Nature ; “> Flower Seasons. il- 
ustrated. ouisa Anne Twamley. Thi iti 
ah a large Qi velome. splendidlby bound 1 ah ag 
elegant. 

. American, 

The Gift. Edited by Miss Leslie, with 9 beautiful 
engravings. 

he Token and Atlantic Souvenir, with 10 fine en- 
gravings, bound in embossed morocoo, 12mo. 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Ed- 
ited by Rev. J. A. Clarke. 

The Religious Souvenir. Edited by Mrs L. H. Sig- 
ourney, in embossed morocco, with 8 splendid ifhystra- 
tions, by the most eminent artists. 

The Religious Offering. Edited by Miss C. H. Wa- 
terman, bound in arabseque morocco, embellished with 
10 engravings. 12mo. 

The Gem. 7 splendid steel engravings, bound ia 
Turkey morocco, super extra. T2mo. 

The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift. 6 fine steel engravings, 
in embossed morocco. I2mo. 

The Violet ; or Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by Miss 
Leslie, with 6 steel engravings, bound in embossed mo- 
rocco. 

Youth’s Keepsake, a gift for young le. 

The Rose of Sharon. Edited by Miss Sarah C. Ed- 
garton. 

Also, all the new Books for the Young, publisbed in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, making an assort~ 
ment of the best authors. 

Gold and Silver Pencil Cases. 

Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books a choice variety. 





Boston Bookstore, JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 -»- 
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Abbot, Jacob, his books 
Aborigines protection society 
Academies in Massachusetts 
Advice to a newly married man 
Advice of a father to his daughter 
Affliction, the uses of 

African slave trade 


African slave trade, American participation in 


Aged, respect for the 
Aluinnus, the, and Mr Norton 
A leaf from my journal 
Algiers, a wedding at 
American periodical literature 


American ingratitude and come ee = 
, , ? 


American Unitarian Association 2, 
94, 115, 155, 171, 175 
American climate 
American slavery as it is 
Americans, distinguished 


Christian union 
Christian courtesy 


118, 119, 142, 


9, 18, 17 
7, 83, 87, 


104 
146, 150, 162 
101 





Anger in children, encoura parents 130 
Astwesite coal trade eres 20 
Apostolical succession 8 
hegins by L. E. L. 117 
Parag om " 93 
Arab chief, anecdote of 36 
Astronomical] discoveries, grandeur of 33 
Astronomy 105 
Atonement, the 70, 74, 78, 202 
Aurora, the 146 
Authors, profits of in England 108 
Audubon—the birds of America 104 
Avarice 78 
Baptist missions 71 
Balbec, ruins of 56 
Barrington the great robber 44 
Bartol, C. A., his sermon 46 
Back out, the 48 
Baptists in the United States 107 
* Baptism, the 169 
Bede, the venerable 21 
Beer-drinking students 28 
Bengel, his letter on the death of a child 34 
Benevolent fraternity of churches 54, 83 
Belgium, religious state of 61 
Belgium, king of 89 
Bernardston and Howard Sunday schools 19 
Bethlehem 4 
Benevolent enterprises 137 
Benevolence learned from the Gospel 77 
Benevolence of Jesus 78 
Benevolence, universal law of 81 
Bengal, remarkable religious m»vement in 130 
Bible, the, in France and Italy 133 
Bible in Schools 109 
Bible illustrated from Egypt 53, 81 
Birth, the new 9, 13, 17 
Birds of spring 78 
Bible societies 185 
Blood of Christ 82 
Bolles, J. A. his temperance oration 146 
Boodhism 86 
Boston in the year of grace 3839 49 
Boston, three pictures of 1 
Boundary, north eastern 42, 51, 55, 79 
Boy’s Talisman, the 198 
Brownson, Rev. O. A., letter to 190 
Brighton, market day at 174, 194 
Brock the swimmer 168 
Brougham, Lord, bis dissertations 61 
Bridgeman, Laura 38 
Britain, early Christianity in 5, 21 
Brussels, the Bible ip 61 
Bunyan, John 185 
Bunyan, preaching of 165 
Bugy Jife, moral influences of 169 
B r, J. G., letter from 165, 169 
Buckminster, J. S., his sermons 146, 198, 206 
Burial at sea 132 
Bulwer’s writings, moral influence of 118 
Bunker Hill monument 46 
Baffalo, unitarian society in 6 
Byron, Lord 12! 
Catholicism in Italy 2) 
Catholics and Jews 54 
Catholicism in’ America 59 
Catholics and Episcopalians 90 
Carlylé’s lectures on medern revolations 106 
Camp meeting, the 140 
Carnation viewed through a microscope 140 | 
Carro], Charles 160 | 
Carey, Matthew, death of 168 
Chartism, what is it 152 
Changed man, the 137 | 
Chance, there is no such thing as 52 
Charity, true 42, 205 
Chemical and optical discovery 40 
Cheerfulness in wives 82 
Cheverus, bishop, life of 18, 42 
China 201 
Child’s first book of thought 166, 174, 178 
China, great wall of 9 72 
Channing, W. E., his writings in France 66 
China, opium trade in 61, 82 
China, christian effort in 61 
Channing, W. E., his remarks on slavery 58 
Channing, W. E., on Regeneration 69 
Cheyne, Dr, his account of himself 26 
Chinese, avidity of the for books 14 
Chinese collections 16 
China, Roman Catholic . in 41 
Christian Fellowship, test o 22 
Christian church in early a 18 
Christianity, early, in Britain 5, 21 


45, 49, 53, 57, 58, 65, 72 
55 


Christianity, its early progress 61 
Christian character “ 102 
Christmas and new year jn a country parish 2 
Christ, the gentleness of 102 
Christian Jove 118 
Churches, feeble 110, 122 
Churches, new, in England 37 
Churchyards of Malta 92 
Church, going to 125 
Church music 126, 182 
Christ’s moral character, power of 126, 134 
Christ the spiritual river 129 
Christianity legislates for the heart 189 
Christianity in its power 197 
Choice of a profession 202, 205 
Civilized and savage 5 140 
Cincinnati, ministry at large in 147, 151, 155 
Clergy, importance of par J to the 110 
Clergy, importance of self-cultivation to 110 
Clerical embarrassments 105 
Clergymen, treatment of 66 
Clergymen, advice to 65 
Clergymen and their transient hearers 38 
Clock, the old family 32 
Clouds, discharging 140 
Common schools, advantages of 85, 121 
Colleges in the United States . 30 
Comfort in schools 18 
Congress of nations 5 
Contentions within the church 18 
Cooper, Dr, death of 42, 46, 101 
Contrast, the 114, 153 
Contentment 117 
Con regation, how to make one decline 137 
Confeaston, the 141 
Cowper, the poet 102, 126 
Courage, moral 73 
Cowardice, moral 73 
Coverdale, preface to his bible 1 
Courtship, the second ; 108 
Courtship and marriage, philosophy of 114 
Course of life 129 
Connecticut, incidents in the history of 148 
Cromwell’s clock &c 10 
Crutch, the broken 82 
Cross of Christ 17 
Crop, the first 138 
Creation 
Crime in England = 
Dancing, atime for _ 4 
Day of ne in Salem amoeal 
ravio ’ 
Me rreotype, or solar eng g 190, 182, 189 
Death among kindred | 
Death of a christian soldier - 
Death of a child, letter on 16 
Death and burial at sea 3 
Death scene 
Dewey, Rev. O., remarks on his Sermons z 
Dew drop, the hetic 
Souiey"s didicosion sarees extract froin is 


Democracy of the scriptures 
Dedications.—At Syracuse, 2; 


at Hampton Falls, 14; 


at Waltham, 23; at New York, 75; at Dover, Ms., 
164; at Mansfield, 174; at Medfield, 174; at Shirley, 


178; at Marlboro’, 194; at Medford, 


le, 203. 

Dinter, schoo! counsellor 
Divinity sc 
Diffusion of light 
Disputed territory, value of the 
Discontent, follyof —_ 
oeeey sean, Commitee 

isrespect to a 
Domestics, books for 
Domestics, treatment of 
Dronkard, confession of a 


198; at Wal- 


148 
119 
46 
8 
58 


meeting of graduates of 119 


193 
126, 127 
138 


178, 188 








ing, the song of the 

Dying, the at Martinique 

Eastern children, habits &c of 

Early impressions 

Eckermann’s conversations with Goethe 
Education in France 


Education 


Education, Dr Humphrey's thoughts on 
Education among the Waldenses 
Education in Virginia 

Education in South America 
Education, the Board of 


Education, general convention of the friends of 
‘Education in the West 


a in Russia 

ducation of the 

Edwards, ion 

Eeypt, travels in 

Ellis, G. E., his letter on Vesuvius 
Elder sister, influence of an 


Electrical ne h, Morse’s 
Eliot, John, Mr Parkman’s sermon on 
Emerson, R. W 


Emancipation io the West Indies 
Emblems 

England 

England, Church of . 
England, Church of, retracing her steps 
England and America 

Enthusiast, the 


Error and truth, comparative advantages of 
Everett, A. H., his address on German literature 


hours 


Evil-doers, fret not thyself because of 
Exercise, the benefits of 


Evening hours and morning 


_Evilreport, calamity of 


Father’s reflection on the death of his daughter 


Facts and circumstances, §c. 
Family Religion 
Faith and works 
Family scene 
ae want of 

a work 
ed School 
Farmers, education of 
Farmer’s life and duties 
Fast, the annual 
Fatal presumption 
Fay, Warren 
Fatherless and widow’s soci 
Fascinating power of reptiles 
Female piety 
Fete Champetre in Brookline 
Fire, preventive of 
Flowers 
Fox, George, first preacher of the Quakers 
France, moral state of 
French and English—a contrast 
Freedom of opinion 
Frelinghuisen’s address 
Franklin, character of 
Franklin, letter from on infidelity 
Fraternal affection vs. politics 
Fruits of a forgiving spirit 
Future life of the 


Furness, W. H. bis remarks on the gospels 


Future state, argument for 

Funeral ceremonies in Africa 
Furnace, the use of the 

Galvanic electricity, experiments in 
Gannett, E. 8. notice of his lecture 
Garden, the, an index of the mind 
Genoa and the Genoese 

Gentle boy, the 

Gentleman, a true 

Geology of Maine 

German population, the 

German criticism 

Gipsies 

God our father 

God sees and hears us 

God is love 

God seen in all things 

God, the special presence of 
Goethe, asa patriot 

Grahame’s history of the United States 
Greece 

Gratitnde, the pleasantness of 
Grand Duke and the Jew 

Granite roads, artificial 

Gratitude, anecdote of 

Gray, Rev. F., T. bis labors 


Gray, Rev. F. T., his address on pauperism 


Greatness, the nursery of 
Greatness, intelectual and moral 
Greatness, true 

Great principles 

Grave yards 

Great man, a 

Guizot, a sketch of 

Hall, Robert, anecdote of 
Hawthorne’s Gentle 


Hancock Sunday school 
Merrie’e ** Hews of Prayos** 


Harvard College not sectarian 
Head, the, and the heart 

Heathen father and his child 

Herod, palace of 

Humes, Mrs. incident in the life of 
Hill, Rowland, anecdotes of 
Hildreth, S. T. tribute of respect to 
Hindoo girl, burial of 
Holyoke, Dr, habits of 
Hoary Head, §c. 

Howard Benevolent Societ 
Howard and Bernardston Sunday schools 
Hope, meditation on 

Home 

Housekeeper, trials of a 

Hooper, bishop, last hours of 
Housewives, a hint to 

Humiliation before God 

Human body, the 


Huntington, Rev. W. P. his letters 94, 102, 111, 118, 
130, 134, 138, 154, 158, 162, 189, 198, 202 


Humility, fruits of 
Husband, the 
Huguenots, the last of the 


Instailations.—A..D. Jones, 30; H. Wood, 75;. L. H. 
Shaw, 78; J. P. B. Storer, 102; 8. 
114; C. Robinson, 174; E. H. Edes, 179; F. T. 


Gray, 195; J. M. Merrick, 208 
Idrian miner, the 
I am not alone 
Imaginary troubles 
Impressions, early, permanency of 
Intellectual improvement, secret of 
Indians west of the Mississippi 
India Missions 
Infants, tribute to the memory of departed 
Iofidels 
Inoculation—revaccination 
Intellectual greatness and moral greatness 
Industry, forming a habit of 
Insanity, moral 
Ireland, state of religion in 
Irish poor, who keeps them 
Irish bumor, on the 
Italy, Sunday in 
Italy, Mr. Delavan ia 
It’s only a drop 
Isaiah, the first chapter of 
Ivory hunter of Ceylon 
Jane and Lucy 
Jay, John 
Jesus, his love to his mother 
Jesus, the example of 
Jews and Catholics 
Jews, whole number of 
Jews, restoration of the 
Jews, literature of the 
Jefferson’s cemetery 


Jenkins, Thomas, extraordinary history of 


Judea 

Just sentiments 

Keep to the right 

Kentucky, incident in the history of 
Kepler the astronomer 

Kindness at home 

Lamson, Dr. A., his centennial] discourses 
Ladies’ influence of 

Lafayette, the pri of 


oabes, uses 
Law case—Duty vs. Appetite 
Lawrence, Hon. Luther, death of 
Law, importance of sustaining the 
Law, Sanctity of 
Law 
Laud, archbishop 
Learning, the path of, too smooth 
Letter from Europe 
Letter to a young lady on her marriage 
Learners 
L. E. L. 
License law 
Lionardo da Vinci 
Liberality 
Liquor—murder—execution 
Life, recklessness of 
Liberia, history of 
Library at Venice 
Libraries, French 
Life like a brook ; 
Life, course of are 
Light, diffusion of 
Lily’s quest, the 
Liturgies, use 0 
Liverpool controversy 
Live, how to 
London, a few facts about 
Love, unfeigned, pure 
Loved, how to be 
Lunatic hospital at Worcester 
Luther and the Reformation 
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69 | Massachusetts, : a 
68 | Marblehead, Bible society in 
77 | Man a religious bein 57, 59 
— Mea eeciied now by a tigress oe 
an carr awa 
- Malta, proudstnet chess at ~ 
- 6] | Maternal love : 120 
96, 37 | Madness, singular effects of ie 2 
” 13 | Mayhew, Bradford’s life of os 
13 | Mamelukes, the last of the 108 
25 ang the city of = 
artyn, 
mR. Market day af Brighton | 174, 194 
141 | Mammon, the love of |” 202 
159 | Mechanic’s fair, the 158 
166 | Methodism, centenary of 155 
194, 197 | Mexico, in the days of Montezuma id 4 
149,156 | Medical Society hid 
34 | Merchant’s daughter and the judge [4 
1 | Merchant, the ie i 
9 | Merchant, the 
10 | Milton, blindness of 197 
14, 18 | Michigan, schools in 77 
134 | Ministry at large in Portsmouth 75 
169 | Milton, portrait of 64 
120 | Missionary Efforts | s 46 
60 | Missions, protestant , - 
98 | Misapprehension, singular a 
69 | Missions, domestic 4 
78 | Minister’s aid, the " 115 
1} Ministerial Success not always visible 117 
182 | Ministerial support, inedequacy of 126 
48 | Misanthrope, the ei : 145 
116 } Ministry at large in Cincinnati 147, 1, 155 
117 | Mohammedan women 106 
80 | Mobile, H. B. B’s letter from 27 
197 | Moral rule of political action - 81 
25, 29 | More than a match for a robber 44 
53, 101 | Montlosier, marquis de 52 
68 | Moscow, Sunday at 60 
128 | Mormon bible, the 72, 75 
229 | Mourning mother comforted 78 
40 | Mother, influence of a Christian 81 
150 | Ménument to a mother’s grave 98 
109 | Mothers, pious 98 
64 | Moral Teacher, the 106 
54 | Mother, the infidel 113 
108 | Mother, the Tennessee } 140 
150 | Motte, M. I., his Sunday school sermon 1438 
174 | Mormons, New York meeting in behalf of — ji 157 
200 | Morison, J. H., his address 175 
109 | More, Sir Thomas, in bis family 185 
150 | Music, sacred, S. W’s remarks on 5 
15 | Music, new method of teaching, 4 
97 | Music, church 141,26, 182 
105 | Music, influence of 76 
181 | Mystery, reason, faith 65, 69 
172 | Nantucket, history of 205 
137 | National destruction, true cause of 38 
97 | Naval achievement, first American 104 
93 | Negro Preacher 22 
29 | New England village, sketches of 2 
6 | New year’s wishes 2 
77 | Newspapers 2 
171 } New year’s night of an unhappy man 9 
42 | New Orleans, H. B. B’s letter from 23 
57 | New Orleans charity, 159 
76 Newspapers, who shall write for 39 
= Newspapers in France, 120 
35 Newfoundland, Cathedral at 158 
197 | Newspapers, origin of in England 172 
68 | Normal School at Lexington, 182 
9 | Norton, Andrews, his discourse before the 
2 Alumna 170, 174, 186, 198 
123 | Norway, 173 
160 | Oaks, English 128 
173 | Oath, the first on board 190 
89 | Obedience, the importance of Q 85 
189 | OpirvaRrtes—Ann Augusta Williams, Hannah G. 
158| Brown,3; Mrs Sarah Willoughby, 7; Stephen 
58| Symonds and Maria Symonds, 11; Jerome Rip- 
109; ley, Quincy Wheeler, 15; Robert Rogers 23 ; 
110,113! Sarah Smith, 26; Mary Ann May, 27; Mary B 
137 K. Gardner, Sarah Cushing, 31; Sarah Wash- 
188 burn, Samu! Abbot, Maria D. Williams, 35 ; 
149; Samuel T. Hildreth, 39; Garatelia M. Bigelow, 
a: George Henry Carpenter, 47; Rev. W. Andrews, 
LA Sarah S. Perkins, Maria C. Baxter, 51; Martha 
34} Heywood and Maria Alicia Heywood, 55; mk 
98 E. Keating, 59; J. R. Friedlander, 62; Elija 
14| Storrs, Jane Atkins, 63; Lydia Van Voorhis, 67 ; 
3| Luther Lawrence, John Roulstone, 71; Mrs Han- 
42| nah A. Darling, 78 ; Lucretia Bancroft, 95 ,James 
77 H. Pierrepont, Catharine H Kent, Jesse G. San- 
122 ger, Betsey Ward, 99; Abby F. Morse, 108 ; 
158| Lewis G. Carpenter, 106; Rev. Wm. V. Thach- 
193 er, 127, 181; Roxana Augusta Emerson, 135 ; 
189 Rev. A. Bancroft, 135, 148,170 182, 185, 197 205 ; 
4 Nancy Frink Walker, 147; Hannah Parker Lane, 
30{ 155; William Sullivan, 162; Mrs “Ann Peirce, 
58 Mrs Rebecca Huidekoper, 183; Mrs Jane Bar- 
70 nard, Mrs Mary Andrews, 199. 
941) Od times, curiosities of 30, 181 
153 | OnpiNATIONS.—H. W. Bellows, at New York, 10 
14) —K. H. Sears, at Wayland, 85—T. H. Dorr, at 
205 Billerica, 86— William Channing, at Cincisnat, 
137 91—R. C. Waterston, 191. 
46 | Osgood, Samuel, his oration at Nashua 138 
116 | Owner, the 152 
3g | Parable 2 
13 | Pauperism, prevention ot , 14 
8) Pawnbroker, the 40 
19 Paris Gambling houses, 40 
97 | Parr, Dr. anecdotes of 40 
102 | Palestine, Professor Robinson’s researches in 4l 
148 | Pastor's library, the 50 
161 | Pauperisin, out door relief of 85 
172 | Palirey’s Dudleiau lecture, 98 
125 | Parisian ladies, 104 
73 Party spirit, 106, 183, 186, 190 
Parental decision, 121 
gg | Parents, duty of : 193 
105 Pastoral labors, 133 
117 | Paper money, origin of 164 
Patronage to the poor, 196 
D. Robbins, | Peace, English volunteers in the cause of 177 
’\ Peace, the cause of 170, 174 
Peace of God, 109 
100 | Peace, thoughts on 105 
145 | Penn, William, anecdote of 85 


15 
1 
193 
97 
62 
41 


107, 


Permanency of early impressions, : 


Persecutions, Roman Catholic 13 
Personal decoration, 61 
Physician, the beloved 194 
Physician, settlement of a 83 
Phrenology, Sewall’s examination of 103 
Piety, consolations of 197 
Pierpont, Rev. J., 166, 170, 177, 183 
Piety at home, ; 89 
» Piety the same every where, i 1 
Pins, the manufacture of ; 84 
Pilgrim, the litvle F 176 
Pitt's oratory, description ot : 89 
Plato, spirit of, and that of Christianity, 6 
Poetic sentiment, the 86 
Poe'ry—Morning prayer, Lines to an old family clock, 


The church bell, widow’s mite, 4—Ann A ta 
Williams, 8—Stanzas specially adapted to music, 0, 9, 
13, 17, 21, 25—The i and the dove, We met a 
small and feeble band, To the depnsting year, A name, 
8—The clouds return after the rain, Lines on. bearing 
the venerable Dr, B. in prayer, True learning, 12— 
Glory to God &c., § A real_ occurrence in a cir- 
cle of friends, 16—Written on toying oosee mourning, 
On the death of Mrs E. G. Jones, salutation of a 
spirit, 20—My letter box, The pirate and the dove, 24 
—The gift of sight, 22—O Lord of life, of trath and 
race, Forgetting the things which are behind, $c., O 
; rd wilt thou be with us , On a child who wiped 
the tears from his father’s face with his dying hand, 28 
A poem adapted to the times, 29—The polar star, 
To the humble-bee, 32—Little Edmund, to 
the house of wo, To M. A. B. on joining. | : church, 
The a Missionary, Fb rene shoes Epicedium. 
88—Night at a child em! i 
The Lik’s a one ication Hymo, 42—The fu- 
ture life, to the memory of m ante; An Acrostic, 
Work without hope, Children, The bird 
Lines on hearing of the death of L. E. L., geod 
und, God in natare, Sunset, 48—S iritual song, The 
ves, Help, 52—Power of religion, Home e soul, 
The skies, There is one God, For the opening of 
a Sunday school, To a friend, Immortality, 
The Indian girl’s lament, 60—No tears for thee my 
gentle babe, Keep thy henrt, Home, I saw @ young and 
smiling group, 64—The stranger’s grave, To the first 
bird of Spring, Death in a foreign , On neei a 
table made o wood from the mount of Olives, n 
the death of a young child, Breathings of | » The 


to Spring, | am the bright and ing star, 76—A 
sketch or r, Sweet prayer Thy will be done, 
The beet of lines, Spring, 84—To a lost, > 


On the death of a friend at the south, Tears there are, 
God in nature, The dew and the stream, The 
spirk’s invitation 5 ee a ee ge — 
ded th beggar, A song of May 92— 
pane Evening, The fountain aon ion, 96. 
- rus, N *s worship, How are the marin- 
ers; 100—The forest ee children , 104—The 


gift, The sailor, How well! » The child at 
prayer, Paul preaching at Athens, 112—Lift up, lift ap 
the standard, 111—To the & Those blessed 
hopes most fair and bright, The y of liberty, Field 


flowers, 116—To my father, 117—The little hand, Let 
there be light, The Sabbath, 120—See how the moon- 
beams quiver, A mother’s evening thoughts, Woman, 











124—Thoughts, 128—The heathen African mother at 






his mother, | 


earth is full of th Ministering spirits, The’ 
broken heart, On he Rath of a class mate, Invocation 





re 


her daughter’s grave, 


The sky, 128—I kuew that we society 2 
must part, Gray bairs, The in a storm, An ode, ) Temperance convention in Boston 28 
132—Scripture pieces, 1830—The wish, Ode to my | Texas : 50 
wife, 186—The death of an infant, A day dream, Pow- | -¢ sketch from real life 84 
Choerfulncas’ 1 ‘ . ae vt Auburn t lowe Tenttmony of sceptics % : as 
thee still, The old hall, 1 ines on the deuth of Dr. | LUacher, z: ., extract from his sermon 38 
Banerot, 140—'m ever with the dead, Lion by ady-| meng en vminnice " 
ing mother, The loss of the soul, Pity’s tear, ! Wa letters 13,17 
The burial, The parting of Summer, Woman, Thunder storm, the 154 
Sunday School festival 158—The Last Supper = ings that I have seen | 89 
of Leonardo da Vinci, The happy home, 164-—On hear- giving 390 
ing @ prayer from the Rev. Dr , covenanters, | Tornado at New Haven 127 
en ee 5 The sites of! Town ned country 89 
in, Midnight music, cardina t,| Treasures b 201 
To a hummi rd, To a dying Christian, To Fiery: Traditions of Palestine 138 
176—A sketch, The believer's trust in affliction, To | Transfiguration, the 114 
Rev, —- ——, 184—Tyre, the life of faith, | Tract, the . 29 
188—A Sister's grave, Summer ¢ 5 ae ag Trinitarianism, decline of 21 
thy heart, The Caner, Cold water, at Truth, religious, attainment of 129 
Abraham’s pric Balen bed of glory, od re- | Truth made simple 143, 154 
vealed in the soul, Tracts and Bibles, poor man’s | Turnip eating she 6 
death bed, The fairest land, Domestic peace, 204. Tatiseines pada: 21 
Petes i orts, . 53 | Twins the 112 
ompeii, Rome &c. 43 | Unbeli 
Prairies, the western 132 | Union seis Chetan» 3D 
Prayer books, the three 21 Unexpected movement 86 
Prayer, observations on 5, 29, 33, 125, 183, 145 | Union, Christian, new scheme for 37 
prepies for the dead, 45 | Union, necessity of cherishing the 72 
rairies, life in the 56 | Unitarianism vindicated 102, 118, 180 
Practical Christianity, standard of 114 | Unitarianism in Louisiana ik 
Preoching in Scotland, 121 | Unitarianism at the west 10 
Ereaching. the true method of 10 | Unitarianism in England 6, 19 
Preaching, how to have powerful 9 | Unitarianism, the condition of 10 
rejudice, 8 | United Brethren 77 
Presbyterian lawsuit, 46, 55, 62, 66 Valedictory, editor's 50 
Presbyterian Church, 89 | Van Dieman’s Land 120 
Precious jewels, 97 | Vacation Pi 165 
Presching, 135 | Van Rensselaer, General us 7 
rison, a scene in 169 | Vegetable medicine for a sore disease 44 
— facts, 129 | Vesuvius, eruption of 34 
ride, 129 | Views and motives of the teacher 43, 97 
Prisoners, American, in Canada, visit to 7 | Virtue, the reward of 18 
Principles, great 122 } Washington, anecdote of 172 
Prophecies relating to Christ, 61 | Washington’s personal habits 109 
Promise, rays of 38 | Washington city, letters from 2, 7, 10, 11, 19, 80, 43 
Protracted meetings, 66 | Waldenses, education among the 13 
Profession, choice of a 202, 205 | Warren street chapel 14 
Prussic acid as a medicine, 44 Walker, Rev. Dr, his lecture to S.S. teachers 26 
Public worship, 1, 42 | Waterloo, incident of the battle of 44 
Puritans, who were the 117 | Wages, charity of 45 
Public speaking favorable to kealth, 184 | Waterstor, R. C., his remarks, at A. U. A. anniv. 90 
Quarrels, 197 | Walker, Rev. Dr, society’s farewell letter to 115 
Quakerism, 109 | War, the chief evil ot 65 
Quaker marriages, 112| Watchman of the South 146 
Queen, the British 106 | Western Liberality 194 
Quincy, second centennial celebration at 158 | West, the, our duties to 165 
Railroad, western, opening of the 162 | Wesleyan conference 165 
Railroads, important discovery 44) West, the, character and condition of 157 
Rathbun, the forger 8 | West, the religious wants of the . - 11 
Reading, taste for 185 | West, the, agricultural and mineral resources of 205 
Recklessness of life, 113 | Wedding, evening before the 64 
Regeneration, instantaneous 97 | Welsh literature, specimen of 37 
Refrigerator, poor man’s 96 | Wesleyan centenary 11 
Religious establishments 89 | Western Indians, mission to 71 
Reading and its environs 200 | Western mission: 126, 130, 134 
Reformers, modern 78 | Whale, pursuing a : 112 
Refinement without religion 77 | Whitefield 57 
Reform, progress of 73 | Wilton, N. H., centennial celebration at 162 
Regeneration, Dr. Channing on 69 | Wife at home 48 
Recantation, honorable 6 | Wife, the choice of a 61 
Reschid Pacha 3 | Wilberforce, Wm. 73 
Respirator, the 8 | Winter rhapsody 136 
ana . j>-nongangl : a Wisdom in clergymen 181 
spectability, or holiness oman, i i o1 
Remains of a former world, 64| Woman’ pent semeente = J 94 
Religious toleration, 67 | Women, employment of 80 
Religious polemics, 70 | Wonderful Dutch boy 20 
Revelation, 74 | Wood, Rev. S. and Major Armstrong 6 
Reverse ot fortune, 88 | Worship, public 1, 42 
Reunion in heaven. 109 | Word in season 57 
Religious truth, attainment of 129 | Woodland scene, a brilliant 172 
Review of Parker and Fox’s Grammar, 138 | Yankee psalm-singing 113 
Right and wrong, Standard of moral 33 | Young ladies’s guide 98 
Rice, John Holt, 201) Young, Rev. A., discourse on Dr Bowditch 78 
Robinson, professor, his researches in Palestine 41 | Ziijlerthal, the exiles of 161 
Roman coins in Tennessee 36 
Romance of real life, 20 a é 
Roscoe, genius and character of 116 WIGHT’S JEFFERSON .—The demand for this 
Rome, view of 125 work at the south, has been greater than for 
Robin, the 172 | any work lately published. 
Rollo books, 178 From the Courier.—* It is a strong and vigorous 
Ruins, 193 | defence of the Federalists, the original framers and 
Russian gentleman's dwelling, 104 | supporters of the constitution, against the unprinci- 
Sabbath, desecration of in England 48 | pled warfare carried on against them by Mr J. and 
Sabbath school teachers, Robert .{all’s advice to 110 | his partizans.,’ 
Sabbath, the 157, 186 | From the N. York Express.--* The exhibition of 
Babbath morning, the clouly 172 | the writings of Mr Ipfferson. and the diapingry nf the 
Schools, free evening 166 | principles and aim of the Federal party, will com- 
School Friend, the 147 | mend it tothe attention of all the old men of the 
Schools, management of 183 | country, and to the young whe wish to at ose 
Schools, support of 60 | selves in its aim and views.’ Published by WEEKS, 
Schoolhouse, the old 49 | JORDAN & CO. Ome Bt. 
Schoolrooms, uncomfortable 18 I IFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE.—-Sir Thomas 
School Master’s diary, a leaf from the a More, his Life and Times, illustrated from his 
Scraps 20 | own writings, and from contemporaneous documents 
Scripture illustrations 121 | —by W. J, Walter. Price 75 cents, 
Scholar, calling of a 129/ ‘In these faithful records Sir Thomas More is 
Scripture pieces 130 | brought before us in the habit in which he lived, 
Scipio's dream 161 | and we are transported to the very hearthstone of 
Scotchman, a young 189 | his domestic circle’— Preface. 
Sea, the 204; The present volume will be immediately follewed 
Seaman’s aid society 22 | by a second containing—* The Beauties of Sir Thom- 
Sea, the bottom of 4{ as More, or Selections trom his Writings, prose and 
Sepulture, premature 27, 37 verse. Price 75 cents. This day published iby 
Seminaries for education of teachers 42) WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. dec, 21. 
Selt-government 69 S.—For sale at Ti YOR’S, corner 
Sensualism, remarks on 69 of Washington and School streets, Glimpses of 
Sewall’s Daily Devotions 189 | the Old World, by Rev. J. A. Clark; 
Shakers’ establishinent 88,154/ History of the Christian Church; 
Sherwood, Mrs 146 = Woman’s Mission; Young Woman's Guide, by 
Sherman, R. M.,, his letter 153 | Dr. Aleott; 
Sketch, a 177| Walks and Wanderings in the world of literature, 
Sick Bed 129 | by the author of the Bench and Bar; 
Sick, ~isitation of the 93| “Robert Merry’s Annual, 1840; 
Sinai,  ount 74; Jack Sheppard, a Romance, by the author of 
Simmons, Rev, G. F,, his Sermon 22 | Crichton ; 
Sight, the gift ot 22) Count Dumas’ Memoirs ot the French Revolu- 
Sister, elder, influence of an 1} tion ; 
Sin, what is it 154; The Vocal School, by H. W. Day. 
Sister, the Jost 196 | Letter to Dr. Channing by Dr. Madden on the 
Slavery 107 | Slave Trade in Cuba. For sale at TICKNOR’S 
Sleepy Hollow, the church in 80 OSTO ARTERL [VIEW.---The sub- 
Solar system, the ¢ me scriber would give notice, that, since the last 
South West, cheering news from the 85 number of the above Keview was published, in 
Society which it was stated that the work would close with 
Slave trade, the 3, 85 | that volume, arrangements have been made to con- 
Smithsonian Institution 7, 10, 4 tinue its publication, and that he has assumed the 
Smith, Mrs Sarah 6 | whole responsibility of the publishing department. 
Smithson, James 32 | Mr Brownson will also continue to be the Editor as 
Sparks, J. his lectures on American history 21 | heretofore, and the contributions of several literary 
Spiritual delight under affliction 17 | and scientific gentlemen are pledged for the coming 
Spiritual distress 118)| year. This work will appear promptly on the first 
Spinoza, Benedict de 199 | Gay of January next. 
Spinoza’s atheism 208 The former popularity of this work, and the inde- 
Strong, Caleb 139 | pendent stand it has taken, are too well known and 
Step, the first 117 appreciated to need comment here ; but as the motto 
Storer, Rev. J. P. B. 70 | of the Review is Progress, no doubt can be enter- 
States, the new 44 ) tained of its taking for the future as elevated a stand 
States prison at Charlestown 33 | as any periodical in the country. 
Steam navigation 20 BENJ. H. GREENE 
Stearns, Rev. O., of Northampton 14 


Stand aside 





7 
Stanzas specially adapted to Music, 5, 9, 18, 17, 21 
25 


Sunday school meeting in Brighton 

Sunday school society 

Sunday school meeting in Northboro’ 

Sunday schools, permanence of 

Sunday ca dottore on 10, 14, 21, 
46, 


Sunday schools, interchange of presents 


Sunday school society anniversary 
Sunday school society, Worcester 


Sunday school celebration in Cambridge 
Sunday school celebration, Suffolk street 


Sunday school celebration in Ashby 


Sunday school celebration in Providence 
Sunday school celebration—South Cong 
Sunday school celebration in Haverhill 


Sunday school excursion 
Sunday school society 
Sunday in Italy 

Sun, substitute for the 


" Summer’s experience 


Suffolk street chapel 

Sunrise 

Sunday morning in an English village 
Syracuse, dedication at 

Syracuse, Unitarian society at 
Sympathy with the young ' 
Tabor, mount 

Talents, right direction of 
Temperance reform 

Temperance society, annual address 


Temperance society, annual meeting of 


Texas Mission 

Temperance meeting at the Odeon 
Teachers’ meetings, influence ot 
Tea 

Teacher, letter to a young 
Temperance &c in Alabama 


6 

71 

82 

62 

26, 20, 25, 39 


19, 26 
90 


95 
114 
118 
118 
122 
126 
126 
142 
162, 166 

25 


68 
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nov 2 124 Washington street. 
N. B. Those who wish to complete sets, or have 
the above Review bound, can call as above. 


EW JUVENILE ANNUALS. — BENJ. H. 

GREENE, 124 Washington street, will publish 
this day, a new work for youth, entitled * The Boy’s 
Talisman,’ a Christman and New Year’s Gift. This 
work is got up in the very best style. It was pre- 
pared by a mother, and every boy should be in pos- 
session of it. 


The Annualette. 


N. B. At the above store may be found a great 
variety of Juvenile and other Books, particularly 
adapted to the approaching Holidays. a7 


EV. DR. DEWEY’S NEW WORK. — Dis- 
courses and Discussions, by Orville Dewey, 
Pastor oi the Church of the Messiah, New York, 

Extract from the Preface. 

* The author’s purpose, in this volume, has been, 
in the first place, to offer a brief summary of the 
Unitarian Belief; in the next place, to lay down 
the essential principles of all religious taith; thirdly, 
to state and defend our construction, as it iz general- 
ly held among us, of the Christian doctrines ; fourth- 
ly, to dllustrate, by analogy, our views of practical 
religion ; and finally, in two closing discourses, to 
discuss the true proportion and harmony of the 
Christian Character.’ 

This day published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
street. a7 


EW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—Ev- 
ery v uvenile Books, suitable 
for Constman oad New . ee 
For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Cou‘t street. d21 
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$10 2 quarter : 
amongst. the oara 

ved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
school reall om 3 wed cogolics it Yous > Melen : 

sssiat in various branches, ~— 
iss Young, teacher of Music, and i ch- 
érs, reside in the family of the Principal, tea 
A new house has just heen completed, 
the accommodation of about 20 pupils. 
A few vacancies will be mate in the family at. the end 


of the present year. 
D. MACK, I 'rincipal. 
Cambridge, Aug, 10th, 1838. a 
PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
T rnd En Pita as 
t 
the evils inc “pet he ‘rig At 
tint Be C. A. CUMMINGS Will take @ few shore pupils 
private board cademy at 
sa aaa 
ier to . essrs 
Unitarian Church at Quincy. gia y a 
Terms.—Board and Tuition $25 00 per quarter. 
june 8 eop6mo 








¥ _ .WOOD AND COALS, 
500 Cords Nova Scotia Wood. 
1000 ‘Tons first quality Red Ash Coal, for Grates. 
300 Tons first quality White Ash Coal, for Furnaces. 
600 Chaidrons New Castle, Orrel, : Spdnny, and Can- 
nel Coal for Grates and for Smith use. 
100 Chaldons Scotch Coal, a superior article for Grates 


or Smith use. : 
For sale by MOSES FRENCH, JR. 
Main Wharf Broad Street, 
near the bottom of Summer Street. 
sep 7 3m 


Books FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS. 
) All the Annuals English and American, with a qt 
variety of Juvenile Books suitable for Christmas and New 
Years Presents. Por sale by 
WM. CROSBY § CO. 
dec 21 118 Washington at. 


| \HE LAST OF THE ROLLOS.—Rollo’s Corres- 
feat Pobi ‘a Rollo’s Travels, by Jeaeh Abbott. 

WM. CROSBY ¢ CO. 
GPLENDID LONDON ANNUALS AND ILLUs- 
+) TRATED WORKS, suitable for Christmas and New 
Years—i Be eee sane be Coane oe Fae 
TLE & JAMES BROWN. 112 Washington St. 


Book of the Buodeir, imperial 4to, morocco. 
The Iris, i ial 4to, morocco. 


H. » 
* Moore's Lalla Roakh, beset itlly illustrated 8vo. 


Eliza Cook. 

The Poets of America, illustrated. 
gS S$ &  §& $ & am 
Oo A HERS.—The subscri- 


a a ne oe re # 

Books ildren, as presents on approachi oli- 
days, that he has on hand i ie But 
as difficult to make a general |i 
which may be relied upon for the 
int anne 5 

iy 's Talisman,’ a Christmas and New Year's 
Gift. Of this book, a late Boston paper remarks, ‘ The 
story is related in an easy and interesti le, and cal- 
culated to please and instract. But its hi value is 
found in the principle of conduct 3 the pricci- 
Can to ehtcs. that hen a ar 
aims to ibit, ‘ection © poe ject, 
Ghaskar ibe & (aoeel de otal oo alisman which 
pers cher atin etre bso Pee of 
temptation. It to nat affec- 


Ie Serre eh, fore a eg, fajthfal mathe o- 
My enna a a. Gilman. 

Annette Warington—a copies only left. 

All the Rollo Books, nine volumes, ” 

The Youth’s * 

Willy’s Rambles. 

Jonas’ Stories. 

Caleb in Town, 

Caleb in the 


BENJ. T. OREENE, 124 Washington st. dec 21 


IFE OF DR. BANCROFT. Tract 148.—Life and 
Character of Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D., by Alonzo 
Hill, Pastor of the Second Congregational Society in 
" wablished by JAMES MUNROE ¢'CO Agent 
ust ” 
of the A. U. A. , 


wens BIBLE STORIES.—Bible Stories for 
the use of Children, containing Stories from~the 
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